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THE COUNTESS BENYON. 


[A NOVELETTE.]) 


OHAPTER I. 


Sag had been christened Rosamond, this girl 
Whose love-story Ian going to tell you, and 
who, in the opinion of her kiasfolk, was “only a 
little black sheep,” 


Perhaps to the young mother who held her | 


icst-born in her arms the title “rose of the 
world” had nob seemed too fair for the little one, 
but in the eyes of her relations Rosamond was 
much too grand ® name for everyday use. 

It was speedily shortened into Rose ; aud that, 
Mre. Lester often declared, was wuch too fine 
fcr a penniless orphan who had to be supported 
by charity, “ . 

Mra, Leater had five daughters of her own, 
sad her husband was only a country solicitor ; 
°, perhaps, in her children’s interest, she had 


“tight te grudge the maintenance of the little 


waif, who, though she had lived at Kelton ever 
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“YOU ARR MY LIFE'S LOVE!” ROSAMOND WHISPERED. 


{ since she was two years old, atill seemed a creature 
of another world and nature to her quiet, prim, 
ladylike cousins, 

The lawyer lived in an old-fashioned red-brick 
house a mile or two from the little town. He 


He was very little at home, and, being an easy 
gaing man, interfered but little with thiogs when 
there, 

Perhaps Mrs. Lester was on her guard before 
him. Certainly he had no idea how bitter ahe 
made the bread of dependence to his niece, the 
child his beautiful young sister had put into 
his arms and made him promise to regard as his 
own f 

Violet Lester had been the belle of Kelton, 
Yeara younger thau her brother, he had loved 
her devotedly. People said he never held up 
his head again after she eloped with a young 
officer, She was eighteen then. Barely three 
years later she came home sad, weary, and ill, 
a little child in her arms. 

People said her soldier-husband had died in 





foreigu parts, others that he had deserted her-— 





went to his office every day from vine till five, | 
ercept Saturdays, when he left it at two, and | 
Sundays, which he devoted chiefly to repose, 











no one ever quite knew. the truth; only, in a 
few weeks, there was anothor grave in the little 
churchyard, and a motherlees child in a little 
black frock was an intruder in the lawyer's 
nursery. 

And that was sixtesa years ago. Mr, Leater’s 
niece was eighteen turned now—a slight, grace. 
ful girl, with her dead mother’s beauty and a 
certain pride and nobleness of bearing which 
never had belonged to the yillage belic, She 
carried her little dark head erectly ; her alender 
willowy figure showed to advantage even in the 
country-made brown holland, and her coarse 
straw hat shaded, without hiding, the. delicate 
rounded beauty of her face. 

A mother would have loved her dearly— 
generous, impetuous, passionate and warm. 
hearted. A mother would have loved ber the 
better for her very faulte; but, alas! she had 
no mother, and her aunt had disliked her from 
baby hood. 

All Roeamond’s grace and beauty was au injury 
to her own children. She ought to have been 
useful, not ornamental. In vain Mrs. Lester 
tried to nuke her the Cinderella of the family ; 
the little black sheep proved herself so unfitted 
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for domestic servitude that her aunt’s housewifely world. They ‘pay I had better never have 


soul was diegueted, 

“You will never be worth your salt!” she 
cried, angrily, coming into the kitchen one 
vreiliog August afcernoon, and finding Rosamond 
lost ia a day-dream over the ironing, thereby 
senching the family linen past redemption. 

“You tell me that often enough!” said the 
pitl, a litile defiantly... “Aunt. .Martha,~ I've 
wanted to tell you for a long time, I think I’d 
better go away.’ . 

Mrs. Lester looked at her keenly, 

“Where would you go to?” 

“Tt'e such @ great. big world!” said the. girl, 
half dreamily, half sadly, ‘There surely must 
be a niche in it for me somewhere, I shouldn’t 
want a very big one,” 

‘You're the most ungrateful, good for-nothiog 
girl LT ever met!” cried her aunt, indignantly 
‘* Here you have a home with us for sixteen years, 
you share your cousius’ education and all their 
advantages, and now, when you've grown up, and 
ought to be able to show come return for all we've 
done, you want to go away, I wonder you're 
not ashamed of yourself |” 

*‘ No one wants me here,” returned Rosamond, 
* I'm tired of being told Ira in the way.” 

“{ don’o believe you've a spark of gratitude 
for ali we've done for you.” 

The girl raised her beautiful eyes and fixed 
them full upon her aunt's face, 

* You never loved me!” 

“Who would love such an ungrateful girl?” 

Rosamond shook her head, 

“ But it’s always been so ; from the very first 
you never cared for me, nor uncle either, though 
he’s kinder than I deserve, I can remember 
when I was very little, and someone asked me 
my name, he fairly turned away hie head and 
groaned,” 

“And no wonder!” returned Mrs, Lester, 
gravely. “ There, child, it’s no use talking, it was 
a gread pity you were ever born, but I suppoze 
you couldn't help it} so.dry your eyes, and goout 
and get a breath of air before tea.” 

Very eeldom had her manner been so kind, 
but even that could not take the sting from her 
words, 


With a bhrning eense of Injustice, with a bitter 


longing fof an escape from her loveless home, | 


Rozamond put on her ecareé straw hat and wen! 
out inte the pleasant August air, 

Tt was cooler in the fie'ds than it had been in 
the hot kitchen, The soft west wind fanned her 
cheeks, the seent of the flowers perfumed the air, 
but none of these could calm the fever that 
raged at the girl's heart, 

She crossed the fields and entered the village 
ane. 


A little gate atood befcre her leading to the | 


churchyard. Sbe pushed it open and went in, 
walking slowly and reverently, as though the 
spot were very sacred to her, 

The Lesters had lived in Kelton for upwards 
of a century. 

Mavy a tombstone bore their name, But 
Rosamond passed all these and went on until, in 
a lonely avenue, ehe stopped before a grave that 
stood epart from all the others—a grave markéd 
nly by a white cross, which bore only a date of 
sixtcen years before, aud the single name— 
* Mary.” 

Tt was her mothers” grave. 

She had never been told 8, No one ever 
had mentioned it to her, only she knew it, By 
some strange intuition she knew also that Mr. 
Lester bad wished his sitter to be laid among 





| Wrong. 


beeti born ! 
to you!” 

Kneeling there, her tears fell thick and fast, 
so absorked was she in her own grief that she 
never heard the sound of footsteps bebind her 
in the grass; only, when she rose, wearily, to 
go back to her unloving home, did she see that 
she waa not alone 

A tall, grave, thoughtful looking man stood 
near her. It was her uncle's partner, JShn 
Warburton, the only creature in Kelvon who 
had never spoken an unkiud word to the little 
black sheep : 

Without saying anything he began to walk 
by her side, Ovly when they bad left the 
churchyard and stood in the litle village lane 
he spoke, and then his words were full of a deep 

ity. 
ee What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing !” 

“I saw you in the churchyard,” he said, 
gravely, “Don’t tell me it wes nothing, child, 
that made you sob like that!” 

‘It's nothing fresh!” said the girl, wearily. 
“Oh! Mr. Warburton, you'd better not trouble 
ever to spesk to me, Everything I do is 
Aunt Martha says it is a pity I ever 
was born!” , 

He took the little hand in bis, and held it 
tenderly es « brother might have done, 

“She ecovld not!” he ctied, angrily, ‘‘she 
dared not be so crtel—so unwoman’y.”’. 

“She said it,” réturned the girl, siaply, 
“and I am quite sure she meant ib, Do you 
know, Mr. Warburtoo, I have been thinking 
perhaps she vas right} You see, no one 
waats me, and I don’t think life's much worth 
living for.” tee = ae 

“Hush!” came froin the man’s lips, “Hush! 
never say that, child ; you don’t kacw how it 
hurts me to hearyou.” oF 

She smiledsuch a pleased, wistful smile. 

“You're. just the only I haye,’’ she 
whispered, "Ob! Mr. | ton, I do wish 
Aunt Martha was like you ; you-mever seem to 
think everything I do is bad, and myself too.” 

“¥ don’t think you bad, poor ebild! Life has 
not been very happy for you, Rosamond.” 

“T like to bear you me (agi ;no one else 
does—-they say it is much too iy 4 

“Tt was ycur mother’s choice, “1 remember 
her telling me that-to ber her child was truly 
rose of the world,’” 

“Did you, know my mother, Mr. Warbur- 
ton }’ 

Ah! did he not? Even now, well-nigh nine- 
teen years since she gave hera if to another, the 
question almot unmanned him. He hed loved 
her with his best affection; he wopid -have 
worked for her, slaved for her ; he wou'd have 
male her « queen ard been her weanest subject ; 


Oh! mother ! if I could only come 


| aod he had lived to ree her broken-hearted, 


“ We were friends,” he answered at last, while 
Rosamond’s eyes were fixed on him, as though 
they would read his inmost thoughts, 

“ Why did you never tell me before ” 

“TJ don’t know—I thought you knew it.” 





“TI know nothing about her,” replied the girl 
with a pitiful sadcess ; “‘ only I am quite sure of 
one thipg—that she loved me.” 

“She loved you as ber own life |” 


; “You knew her ; then you will tell me about 


her. Oh! Mr, Warburton, you can’t think how 


| hard it is to know nothing of one’s own mother, 


Aunt Martha always says ‘hush,’ when I speak 
of her, and uncle goes out of the room, I can’t 


their kindred, and that his wife had opposed | understand it, they talk of other people who are 
his derire with such eucceee that thie lonely | dead.” 


grave had received 


he. remains of the village 
beauty. 


Rosamond threw herself upon her knees, and | 


cried as though her very heart would break, 
True, no ove could hear ber, no humsn 
sympathy could come; but by eorre strange 
faith it always had seemed to the lonely gir] that 
her mother must hear her here, that by this 
little plot of earth she was nov so utterly alune 
as everywhicre else. 
fOh! mother!" sobbed Rosamond, “it is 
all. wo bard and crue!; there doesn’t seem a 
Place. anywhere for me in all this beautiful 


| 


“What do you want to know!” 


“T want to kuow a hundred things, Why 
did they bury her there, away from all the 
| others? Why do they never mention her! 
Why, when they wanted a name for the last 
baby, and I begged she might be Mary, did 
aunt burst out crying and uncle order me out 
of the room }” 

He sighed; he knew it all so well, only he 
cou!d not tell the story to Mary Lester's daughter, 
standing there before him in her youth and 
beauty. 

‘‘Your mother was very unhappy,” he said, 








at lash ; ‘so unhappy that even those who loved 
her best could not want to keep her lopger with 
them, and she herself.was glad to go—eave for 
her little child.” 

“And they did-love her? They did not 
think Aer a burden and o nuisance, as they do 
me ) and 

‘Indeed, no. She waa your unele’s pride and 
delicht, Your aunt loved her as a sister,” 

“ And yet they can’t love her child.” 
ss They will some day,” he answered, sooth- 
fiely. “Things will come right in tims.” 

She shook her head, 

‘They have been wrong for sixteen years,” 
she said, simply, ‘I am tired of hoping for 
them to mend ; besides, Mr, Warburton, it isn’s 
anything I,do, it’s just everything—even my 
having been born.” 

He was a prosperous man. Besideg his income 
as John Lester’s partner he had private means, 
He was barely forty, and young for his years. 
His heart lay buried in his love's grave, but he 
could offer a warm affection, a deep tenderness 
to her child, y 


‘ Would it not be better for Rosamond to accept 


the protection of his namé-~to be his child- wife, 


his petted darling, than te live on in her present 
onloving home, td-be told day after day that she 
was a burden, to have her sensitive spirit chafed 
perpetually by the taunt that no one in her 
uncle’s house wanted her, aud she was a penpiles: 
dependent ? 

* Rosamond,” he said, abruptly, “how old are 

out” 

“ Eighteen,” returned the girl, frankly. “1! 
have not got a birthday, but [ know I was 
born in the summer. Aunt told me so once.” 

* Not got a birthday ?” 

“T suppose,” she said, naively, “my comiog 
made every one so unhappy they didn’t care to 
remember,” uss 

“* 7 can, Rosamond,” . 

She looked at him with glistening eyes. 

“T do go like you to be kind to me,” she 
whispered ; ‘‘and Patty is the nicest of ail the 
girle. I think, perhaps, she'll let me come 
and stay at the Knoll with her when you're 
married,” : 

Edgar Warburton started, That his partner 
would not be loth to welcome him as a son-in- 
law he knew, but he had never guessed his 
domestic bliss was so far anticipated as losa- 
mond seewed to imply. Pabty was seven or 
eight-and-twenty, the eldest of a Jarge family, 
and certainly well-suited to make an excellent 
wifa, only, Edgar had never thought of ber in 
that capacity. 

'“ Rosamond,” he eaid, with a strange hesita 
tion, “I am. not going to marry Patty ; but if 
you would like to stay at the Knoll, if you think 
you could be happy thers, dear, it shall be your 
home for all time, and I will do ali that love and 
care can to make your future brighter than your 
past, and to guard you from every sorrow,” 

Her face fell. 

“It is very kind of you,” she answered, not 
understanding in the least of what his kindness 
had really consisted, ‘‘ And I should like to live 
at the Knoll very much ; but it’s ne use, auct 
would never let me,” Mi 

o But——” 

“She doesn’t like having me,” exp'ained the 
girl; “ but she wouldn’ like me to be dependent 
on. your charity, Mr. Warburtop, J; have »o 
claim on you.” v 

“ But if I give ycu one,” 

“You couldn’t 1” 

“Yes!” , 

She looked. puzzled. He, held. her hand in 
his, and locked lovingly into the velvety dark eyes. 

**It can be so, my child ; if you will.yeu can 
give yourself to me so completely that. not on!y 
the Knoll, but everything else I possegs,will be 
yours just as much as mine, and neither Mr, vo: 
Mrs. Lester, nor anyone elee in the. world, will 
have any power to take you from me Hora 
mond, you are almost a child, and L.am past 
forty. My , darling,.cap you , forget, the, yea" 
between us, trust your happiness to. me) 

“IT could trugb anything, te you,” she y hia 
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“Then you will be my little wife, the;much- 
loved mistress of the Knoll *” 

But Mary Lester's child had inherited from 
her dead mother something besides’ Acre beauty. 

The innate ity and self-sacrifice’ which 
had made one willing to give up home, friends, 
the world for love, refused to let the other 
take the whole love of a true man’s heart without 


return. 

As she knelt by her mother’s grave Rosamond 
was a child—she stood by Mr. Warburton now a 
woman. 

She knew he meant every word he said, that 
at one step she could escape from her life of 
dependence to one of ease, luxury anil affection, 

It was a sore temptation. 

Yor one yaoment she hesitated. She liked him 
ao much, ehe trusted him, so entirely, might it 
not be that love would come; but if it didn't, if 
she took all he could offer, and gave him nothing 
iu oxcheaneey the girl knew instinctively the 
burden of his unrequited generosity would weigh 
so heavily.on her soul in time to come she 
would surely hate him. 

With almost a child's grace she took his hand, 
and pressed it to ber lips, 

“I shall never forget your kinduess,” she 


whispered" never while I live!” 
“ And you will consent {”* 
“T cannot,” ; 


“But you will love me in time,” he urged, 
* Rosamond, in spite of my forty years, I believe 
I could.make you happy.” 

She looked into his face. 

“I never thought of loving any one until 'to- 
night,” she whispered. “ Never once.” 

* Aud now t” 

“I don% think I shell ever love any one!” 
aud her beautiful eyes were fixed onthe ground, 
“Only until I do'T will never marry ‘anyone ! ” 

“I thought you said you liked me?” he urged 

- her reproachfully, 

“J dot If 1 dida’t, I think it would be 
easier |” 

* Rosamond t” 

“I mean T like you tov well to injure you.” 

niven? it be an injury to grant my dearest 

wish ?” ; ; 

“Tt would be robbing you to'take all and give 
nothing,” whispered the girl’; “and wretched as 
wy home is, I would rather have ft than come to 
you and take all-youw could give me, unlees I 
could give you my heart |” 

“T have frightened you!” he said, in a low, 
tender yoice. “Ihave spoken too suddenly, I 
shall wait and hope, ‘To-morrow I will apeak to 
your uncle, I owe him my confidence,” 

“Oh! don’t.” 

“T must. Don’t you see, dear, it is right he 
should know my. wishes.” 

They had reached the gate of the old red- 
brick house, No ove was in sight, and Edgar 
Warburton, stooping down, kissed the girl’s fair 
forehead. 

* Good-night, my dearest!” he said, tenderly. 
“Remember, I do not acvept your decision as 
ful, I shall wait and hope, If you could 
change your mind you will find my heart and 
home. ‘to receive yous! |. 

With one bright glance of gratitude she thanked 
hiv, and walked up the gravel path a very dif- 
ferent creature from the crying, -tossed 
child we had met weeping at her mother’s grave. 
Rosamond could not be quite miserable now she 
knew that someone loved her, 

Poor child | she little knew that the farewell 
with Mr. Warburton Lad been observed by her 
auat, and that the thunderciouds of Mrs. Lester's 
blackest displeasure were ready to burat upon her 
helpless hi , 

The solicitor’s family did not dine late. A 
eubstantial tea, with meat at one end for Mr, 
Leeter, his wife and elder daughter, thick bread- 
and-butter at the other for ond and the 

sser olive branches, Such was their evening 
meal, 

This was in full progresa when our black sheep 
oppeared, Her aunt’a seat faced the gate, but 
tbe girl never attributed the extreme crossness 
of thet lady’s demeanour to this fact. 

A little excited still at the recollection of what 
the had just heard, a vivid crimson in her usually 








pale cheeks, she took her place at the table aud 
tried to appreciate the cup of ltike-warm tea and 
slab of thick bread-and-butter, which presently 
became her portion. 

Mrs, Lester hardly spoke at all till the meal 
was over, then she followed her husband into his 
study, and it was fully half an hour before she 
returned, 

She had poured her story Into John Lester's 
ears and he, good, man, for once stood up 
for hie sister's orphan child. If Warburton 
fancied the girl he was glad to hear it. 

He could trust him to make her happy, and it 
seemed a sort of make-up to the poor fellow for 
losing Mary years ago. 

Mra, Lester was all indignant. 

* Then you calmly let your own daughter be 
set, aside for her cousin }” , 

“Tut, tut! Patty won’t break her heart ; 
besides, Martha, you ought to feel relieved |” 

“ Why, pray iad 

Well, my dear, you have often grumbled 
at having to give that poor child a home, If 
Warburton means anything by the kiss you 


| surprised, he means to take our task off our 


shoulders |” 
- She should get rid of Rosamond. This thought 
had never before occurred to Mrs, Lester, 

The girl, who vexed her by her shiftless, 
dreamy ways, by being ten times more beautiful 
and graceful than her own daughters—the niece 
of whose birth she could never speak—would be 
removed from their midst. 

‘A glow of satisfaction filled Martha Lester’s 
heart. 


She almost forgave Patty’s wrongs. 

She followed Rosamond upstairs to her own 
little attic, when she heard the girl creep away 
irom the general sitting-room. 

She pushed open the door and entered, closing 
it noiselessly after her, and taking a seat on the 
little white bed, since Rosamond herself occupied 
the single chair of the apartment. 

“ My dear,’ she began, kindly, “I have come 
for a little conversation with you.” 

Rosamond looked a little bewildered. 

“ Have I done anything wrong!” 

“ Not, yet, but I think you are going to. I 
stand in your mother’s place, Rose, and | have a 
right to your confidence.” 

A burning blush dyed the girl's cheek. 


Mrs. Lester eaw she had struck home, aud | 


continued,— 

“Mr. Warburton is too true a gentleman to 
kiss you without some cause.” 

She waited, bub no ‘confidence came. 

“Do you hear me, Rese #”’ 

* Yes, aunt.” 

“Then why don’t you speak ?” 

“I have nothing to say.” 

* Nothing. 
so little pride as to allow « man to kiss you in 
the ope: street and have nothing to say !” 

The taunt roused the girl ; for one instant she 
regretted her decision—-only one—the next she 
knew she had acted rightly. 

“Mr, Warburton asked me to marry him,” 
she said, simply ; I suppose that was why he 
kissed me,” 

* Why did not you say so before?” 

**T thought girls never talked of that sort of 
thing.” 

“Never talked of it? Thea how do you 
suppose they get their wedding-dre:s and cake, 

a ? ” te 

“But I shall not want a wedding-dresy or 
cake,” said Rosamond wearily. “You don’t 
understand, aunt. I told Mr. Warburton it could 
not be.” 

Mrs. Leater forgot herself then, her feeling 
made her beside herself. This little upstart 
refuse the prize she wanted for ber own wirls | 

Must she not only lose her desired son-in-law, 
but have her daily torment (+o she described 
pose Rosamond in her thoughts) to plague her 
atill | 

She forgot that her hushand’s niece was 
motherless and at her mercy ; she raieed her ba'e 
hand and brought it down with a resounding elap 
on the girl's fair rounded cheek. 

“Take that--and that—and that!” the blows 
falling in quick succession, cried the angry 





Do you mean to tell me you have | 





woman, “You ungrateful little minx; yon 
ought to be ready to go down on your knees and 
thavk Edgar Warburton for being willing to 
marry you and give you an honest name—it’s 
none you have of your own |” 

Half giddy from the blows, her cheeks yet 
tingling, Rosamond slowly collected her 
thoughts. 

“He was not angry with me,” she raid 
bravely ; “and I don’t see what right you have 
to be.’ 

“You've thrown away your one chance of not 
disgracing us.” 

“Why should J disgrace you? Why should I 
be bound to marry a man because he asks 
me ¢” 

'* Recause it’s very few men would ask you, 
especially if they kuew the truth.” 

“ What truth }” 

Mrs. Leater looked at her steadily. Then a 
thrill of pity stirred even her worldly heart, 

“You'd best not ask, child; You’d best see 
Edgar Warburton again ond tell him you're 
mistaken, and you'll say yes.” 

“Tell me!” gasped Rosamond—~'* tell me what 
you mean, Aunt, you have eaid too much or tvo 
litte.” 

“The whole place knows it; Rosamond—at 
least they must suspect it, Your mother was the 
belle of Kelton. She:might have had her choice 
among the richest men in the town.” 

“Yes,” esid the girl furiously, ‘ go on.” 

‘But she lost her heart to a stranger, and she 
went away with him,” 

“My father?” . 

"Your father right enough, poor child, but 
little affection he's ever likely to show you. He 
tired of your mother within a year ; she tviled 
on, after ie left her, for a while longer, juat to 
keep body and aoul together for your sake ; then 
she came home here-—to die !” 

“ And my father ?” 

“We never heard anything of him ; he wa 
abroad, I believe. Your mother always held to 
it that she was his wife, She believed it to her 
dying day ; but she was little more than 2 child, 
and I daresay he deceive? her easily euough. 
Your uvcle heard later on that be married an 
heiress before your ‘mother had been dead a 
rear.” 

. No word came from the girl 
was full of a dumb despair, 

“So you see,” aaid her aunb gravely, * you 
can never hope for such another offer as Edgar 
Warburton's, and you must accept it.” 

“Go to him with my burden of shame—take 
love, honour, name from him, and give him 
nothing in return |!” eried Rosamond. - ‘‘ Never ! 
If I loved him I should hesitate, but as it is I 
would rather die than do him such ao iojury.” 

“1t's nonsense to talk about dying,” returned 
Mrs, Lester...‘ And-as to injury, men are so 
infatuated with a pretty face { daresay he'd 
feel very much obliged to you. Girla without 
a name can’t afford to be tov fastidious.” 

“ Aunt,” and Rosamond clung to her implor- 
ingly ; ‘‘ tell me about wy father.” 

"There's little enough to tell, child. te was 
a very handsome man, tall and dark, every inch a 
soldier,” 

“ And his name!” 

“Daryl, Gerald Daryl; he was a captain in 
the Guards, I think, He came down to Kelton 
with a friend. They met your mother at the 
town ball; and after the friend left Captain 
Daryl stayed on. He scraped acquaintance with 
your uncle and was always coming here. He was 
a pleasant man enough, and he made him 
welcome, little thinking how he waz going to pay 
us out,” 

“ Aud then?” 

“They went off together, and though we wrote 
letter after letter—though your uncle hunted up 
more than one Daryl in the Army List, we never 
found the one; and then, when we had aloioet 
given up hope, one summer night your mother 
came home with you in her arms.” 

* And surely she mentioned him?” 

'‘Ac; and she stood to it she was his lawful 
wife. Butshe had no proof, poor thing! And 
though your uncle’sa lawyer and used to difficuls 
cases, he saw from the first this was beyond hin. 


Her whole face 
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As I tell you, months after we saw the wedding 
of a Captain Daryl, but it might not even have | 
beev the same.” } 

Taking from her pocket a litile leather case | 
she put it into Roeamond’s handa. 

“T always meant you to have this some day. 
'r holds all the clue we have ever had to your 
father. These are letters from him to your 
tmoother, a likeness, and some other things.” 

For the first time in her life Rosamond threw 
her arms round her aunt's ueck and kiesed 
her. 

“T can never thank you evougi: for these.” 

“And you will be seneibie and marry Mr, 
Warburton # Indeed, Rose, you must. { shall 
ask your uncle to tell him to-morrow that your 
refusal was only a little girlish diffidence.” 

And if I refuse again ?” 

Mre, Lester looked at her steadily. 

“Then you will leave here, and bestow your 
socie'y on whoever waats it, We have kept you 
ior sixteen years without even gratitude for our 
reward. J assure you, Rose, I am getting weary 
of the task !” 

She went downstairs, and the girl was left 
alone. By the light of the moon she read and 
re-read her precious papers, and a fixed certainty 
came ho.oe to her that her beautiful dead mother 
had beev deceived—that somewhere or other 
the marriage she believed in had been cele- 


“J will find out,” said Rosamond, “ if it takes 
my lifetime. Aunt wante to get rid of me. 
Why should I not rum away ; it will be better 
than staying here aud troubling Mr. Warburton ? 
it will be something to live for, to struggle for, 
to hope for, this finding my own name. Perhaps 
my father is alive «nd sorry for the way he 
treated my mother. Anyway, I will devote my 
ife to thet one aim. | will never come back 
here until 1 can add her true name to the in- 
scription on my mother’s grave. And if I never 
prove her marriage I will never come back at 
all,” 

She lay down on her bed without attempting 
to undresa; she was too full of her plans. In 
all the world she had but one friend whose aseis- 
tance she could invoke-—a young lady whose 
parents, wishing her to enjoy country air, had 
nee seut her to pasa a summer at the old, red 
brick houee. 

Mies Yorke had taken a fancy to Rosamond, 
sod written to her two or three times since. In 
her Iset letter che had even expressed a wish that 
this couotry girl should pay ber a visit. 

Rosamond oever dwelt on this, it bad seemed 
too utterly impossible; but now that invitation 
recurred to her as the one speck of hope on her 
horizon. 

She possessed a sovereign ; that would pay her 
fare to London—and then Muriel would help her 
until she found something to do—that desired 
yoal of so many lonely hearts. 

So while the busy household still slept a little 
igure crept quietly down the staircase, and the 
six o'clock parliamentary train from Kelton to 
London carried among its otter passengers a 
quiet, grave-looking girl, to whom no one pai‘ | 
much attention, | 








CHAPTER IL 


KELTON was a long distance from the great, 
hastling metropolis, and parliamentary trains 
are noo noted for their swiftness. It was past 
eleven o'clock before trembling, frightened Rosa- 
mond found herself on the London platform— 
tie crowd of facee, the noiee and din, almost 
bewildering the country girl, who had uever seen 
® greater number of people than those collected 
it Kelton on market-day, 

At last she summoned courage to speak to a 
porter—an old man, a trifle less formidable than 
the others, Could he tell her the way to 
Kensivgton? Was it very far? 

The man looked at the girl in surprise 
“Tie four or five miles, miss ; you’d better 
have a cab if you’ve any luggage.” 

But thie her funds would not permit. Perhaps 
the porter gueesed as much by the glance she 
cast ab her shabby purse. The lonely little figure 





aroused his interest, and he good-naturedly told 
her of the metropolitan railway—-that great link 
between eastern and western London. 

Rosamond thanked him warmly, but there 
was a weary lock on her face which made him 
pity her. 

At last, when she felt ready to faint from want 
of food—when she was so tired she longed for avy 
place where she could rest her weary limbs, she 
reached her wished-for haven—she stood before 
the tall, imposing house, whoee door-plate was 
ingeribed “ Dr. Yorke, Physician,” and she rap 
with a faint, heart-sickenivg doubt that Muri 
might be from home. 

If so, what could she do? what would become 
of her} It was almost three months since the 
date of her friend’s last letter. Three months 
was @ long time, much might have happened in 
it, 

A nervous dread seized on the little black 
sheep ; only of one thing did she fee] quite sure 
—if Muriel. wae there she would be kind to her. 

The man-servant stared wheu the intruder 
inquired for Miss Yorke-—stared so much that 
Rosamond felt she must have said something 
wrong. 

“ Mias Muriel Yorke,” she explained. ‘I have 
come a long way to see her, and I am quite sure 
ehe will spare me balf-an-hour if only you will 
tell her.” 

The man looked troubled. 

‘I will tell Dr. Yorke, miss, if you will come 
in and take a seat.” 

He showed her into a pretty apartment on the 
ground-floor, fitted up as 4 stady; books lined 
the walls, only over the chimney-piece hung a 
full length portrait. Rosamond’s eyes brightened 
as she looked at it; it was her friend’s picture, 
the blue eyes and goldeu hair were Muriel's own, 
the smile was the one Rosamond remembered so 
well. 

It seemed a long time to her that she waited ; 
in reality it was under five minutes. Then a 
gentleman came in, tall and handsome, with a 
face almost fatherly in ite kindness, and yet so 
full of sadness that Rosamond almost feared to 
speak tohir: He took her hand and begged her 
to sit down again, then he placed himself so that 
he should not see the blue eyes of the fair, 
pictured face, 

“I think you must be Rosamond Lester. I 
have often heard my daughter speak of you. 
You were her great friend at Kelton.” 

“ Yes ; please let me see Muriel, Dr. Yorke !” 
and the girl clasped her little hands imploringly 
together. “I am in great trouble, and I am 
sure—oh, quite eure, that she will help me!” 

He sighed. 

“ She would have helped you gladly ; but you 
cannot see her now. We have been in great 
trouble too, Miss Lester, and-——” 

He stopped, but the look on his face told her 


the rest. She sprang forward with a cry,-— 
Ob, not dead! Don’t say that Muriel is 
dead |” 


“We lost hera month ago, My wife meant, I 
know, to write to you ; but her logs has almost 
laid her on a sick bed, and everything has been 
forgotten.” 

“ Dead!” cried Rosamond mournfully ; “ and 
you loved hee so; she had so much to make her 


| happy. Ob, Dr, Yorke, what a pity it was not 
T 7? 


“Hush!” he said gravely, “you must not 
speak like that, You have your own place in the 
world, which no one but you can fill.” 

“ TI haven't got a place at all,” said Rosamond, 
simply. “ I am always getting into people’s way. 
Aunt said last night it was a pity I was born, 
and somehow [ oouldn’t bear it avy longer, and so 
T have run away.” 

Dr. Yorke said no word of reproach. Perhaps 
he remembered Muriel's description of this girl 
and the hard lot meted out to her. He only 
though she was his lost darling’s friend. 

“And you came to Muriel, She would have 
welcomed yougladly. She loved you weil.” 

“She was almost an angel, and I am nothing 
but a little outcast! But she Joved me, Dr, 


Yorke, and I thought she would have helped 
me.” 
* You may be sure her parents will help you 





for her sake,” said the doctor, kindly. * Poor 
child, you don’t look very fit for roaming about 
alone. Come in and see my wife now, isa 


sad household just now, but we will do our best 
for you.” 

The sweet face went straight to Mrs, Yorke’s 
heart, She took the girl into her motherly 
arme, and kissed her warmly. 

“She is almost worn out, Paul! She must 
have rest: now, By-and-by we will hear her 
story.” 

So Rosamond found herself in a pretty bed- 
room, stretched on a couch, her tired limbs, her 
aching fect tasting the luxury of repose, AS 

“T could not help it, Annie,” the — 
said, half-apologetically, to his wife, “ I know 
you will feel seeing » girl's face so soon, but how 
could I send her away, poor child, when she knows 
not a soul in London {” 

“Tam glad you kept her, Paul: I wonder 
what her story is? How could people be unkind 
to such achild? What a sweet face she has!” 

“She willbe a beauty in a year or two,” 
answered the physician. “It is hard to fancy 
her slighted and neglected ; she looks made to 
be carressed and petted.” - 

When the little waif crepb downstairs presgotly 
rested. and refreshed after her journey, she 
found Mra, Yorkealone in the drawing room. 

A few questions, and the girl sobbe dout 
her story. 

“Don’b send me back !” she pleaded, " Dear 
Mrs, Yorke, I would rather beg in the streets 
than go back to my aunt now I know what the 
believes.” ‘ 

She did not mention the episode of Edgar 
Warburton ; she only told her own history as 
she had heard it from her aunt’s lips. 

Mrs, Yorke thought it most likely another 
proof of a girl’s trust and a man’s betrayal, but 
she could noi find it in heart to eay so. 

'‘T will neversend you back against your will ; 
but, Rosamond, you don’t know the difiiculties of 
a girl earning her own living.” : 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I can bear avything but 
going back. I swore last night, Mrs. Yorke, to 
myself, that I would never sce my aunt again 
until I had proved I was not what she called me 
—until I knew my own name!” 

A week or two passed tly enough, and 
then, as Rosamond adhered to her resolve, the 
physician found for her an engagement as gover- 
ness for the little daughter of a countess who 
had been a patient of his. ’ 

The girl started on the journey with some 
miegivings ; and a gentleman joined the train 
at the junction nearcst to Benyon—a handsome, 
stately man, not far from thirty years of age, 
with bright blue eyes, and a simile of singular 
beauty. 

He watched Rosamond with lazy interest ; he 
did not admire women general’y—a bitter disap- 
pointment in early youth had steeled his heart 
against them ; but as he watched the sweet face 
opposite him he wondered a little curiously who 
she was, and why, if she lived.in that neighbour- 
hood, he had never met her. 

The train stopped at Benyon—a little rural 
station, Rosamond began to collect her pacl- 
ages, to the igual. surprise of her com- 

ion. 
i said nothing, however, only sprang lightly 
to the platform, and walked off, leaving Miss 
Lester a little nettled. 

“He need not have stared at me so,” she 
thought ; “and he might have helped me carry 
these things. He had nothing of hie own !” 

Rosamond, however, was very egile, She had 
alighted in time to see her late fellow-traveller 
in conversation with a liveried footman. 

“Why on earth have you brought the close 
carriage }” he asked, a little angrily. 

“We did not expect you, my lord, till the 
next train, The dog-cart is ordered to mect 
that!” 

“ Then why are you here at all?” _ 

“The Countess expects the governess by this 
train, my lord, The brougham was sent to mec 
her,” 

Lord Bevyon turned away. 

Will you wait for the dog-cart, my lord ?” 

“TI can’t. What do you suppose 1 am to do 
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with myself for two hours in this wretched 
hole! I sball have to drive up with i‘he—the 
lady. Tell Willis to go as fast as, 0saible.” 

‘¢ Yes, my lord.” 

Every word of this conversation had been 
audible to Rosamond. Two deep red spots of 
mortification burned in her cheeks. This then 
was the Earl of Benyon—how could he speak of 
her so to a liveried servant ! 

Every pulse in the girl’s heart was beating with 
indignation as she advanced slowly towards the 
brother of her future pupil. 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to wait for the 
dog-cart!” she said to him, in tones of icy 
politeness, “I should be sorry to inflict my 
company on your lordship for a five-miles’ drive, 
even if the horses go as fast as: possible |” 

Lord Benyon looked a little ashamed of 
himeelf, 

“There is some mistake,” he said, hurriedly. 

“T believe not ; Lady Benyon expects me to- 
day.” 
a Yow cannot be Miss Lester |” 

The secret consciousness that she was not, that 
in very truth she had no claim to the name of 
Lester or any other, imparted an increased 
irigidity to her manner. 

*] will not presume to contradict your lord- 
ship; 1 believe, however, you will find that Lady 
Benyon is expecting me this afternoon,” 

Her luggage had already been piaced on the 
brougham, 

Lord Benyon turned to her quickly, 

* Allow me to escort you to the carriage. It 
is nonsense to suggest waiting for the dog-cart ; 
it will be two hours.” 

She looked at him coldly. 

“Tam certainly anxious to reach the Castle, 
but——” 

“The carriage was sent for you,” he returned, 
instantly ; “but I fear I must ask you to give 
me a seatin it.” 

She answered nothing. She disregarded his 
outstretched hand, and walking slowly to the 
brougham tock place in it. 

Lord Benyon followed, feeling more nearly 
snubbed than had ever been his portion. His 
preconceived notions of governesees were shat- 
tered. Who on earth was this girl, with her 
beautiful face and her dignified patrician mauner ? 
Where had Dr, Yorke picked her up { 

He quite forgot his direction to the coachman, 
and when the horses started at a furious gallop, 
he exclaimed at the man’s reckless driving, 

“He is only obeying your orders,” said Miss 
Lester, coldly. 

“T bad no idea you were listening to them.” 

“T was not listening.” 

“But you heard |” 

She said nothing, and he began his own defence, 

“Tf you had known the kind of companion I 
was dreading—a strong-mind d woman of fifty, 
with angular features and wlue spectacles, well 
versed in all the ologies, and wearing cotton 
gloves.” 
ee Sona looked at her many unbuttoned 

id, 

“T don’t see anything terrible in your de- 
ecription. I don’t like cotton gloves, they set my 
teeth on edge; but I daresay the rest of your 
fancy picture will be true of me—in time,” 

Avery long time I should think |” 

Silence, 

“Have you ever been in Blankshire before, 
Miss Lester 7” 


"It is considered a beautiful county. I hope 
we shall be able to make it pleasant to you }” 

She opened her eyes, 

“I came here to teach your sister, Lord 
Benyon, nob to have things ‘made pleasant to 
me!” . 

He decided she was a very disagreeable young 
woman, Did she always receive complimente 
after this polite fashion / 

“My mother hae decided Lilian is getting 
spoilt,” said the Earl, lightly; ‘“ but we all 
help in the epoiling.” 

Rosamond emiled in spite of her injured dig- 
 Bity, dnd he went on in the same tone,— 

“She isa wayward little fairy, but I exp: ct 
you'll Jove her,” 











“Why ?” 

* Everyone does.” 

Rosamond thought of another child whom 
everyone certainly had not liked. She wondered 
what it felt like to be loved by everyone as was 
little Lady Lilian. 

* Just now she isin a state of abject terror !” 
went on Lord Benyon, laughing. “A governess 
has been held over both our heads for the last 
twelve months—and I believe Lily’s anticipations 
exceeded mine in their dismalness, Poor little 
maid, she will soon be undeceived now |” 

* Are we nearly at Benyon ?” 

It was her first voluntary attempt at conver- 
sation. 

“We are in the park now, another three 
minutes and we shail be at the Castle.” 

Miss Lester felt a sudden accession of shyness 
when the carriage stopped, but she sprang out 
quickly, resolutely declining the Earl’s aid. 

She saw dimly that the hall was full of ser- 
vants, and then a little figure in a white frock and 
floating blue ribbons ran up to her. 

“ Are you my governess {” 

Rosamond confessed to that title ; the child 
looked at her again and then flung her arms 
round her neck. : 

“*P’'m surelI shall love you very much!” she 
said, gravely —‘‘ quite sure! Will you come and 
see mamma now-~she’s in the boudoir. Oh! 
there’s Royal !” 

The child ran towards her step-brother and 


| kissed him with great affection; then she re- 


turned to Rosamond and led her up the broad 
oaken staircase to a door, before which silk 
curtains were closely drawn. A very pretty 
+ sagen in a widow's evening dress sat by the 

e. 

“Mamma!” announced my Lady Lilian, 
“here's Miss Lester, and she hasn’t gob epec- 
tacles at all! Brother Royal must have been 
mistaken, she’s quite young !” 

Neither ond nor the Countess could 
help laughing, though both attempted it; that 
laugh broke down the stiffness of the interview. 

“You will find her a shocking dunce, Miss 
Lester!” confessed Lady Benyon, ‘‘I don’t 
believe she can even read ; my health is very 
bad, and the Harl has made her quite a little 


i 
osamond managed to say something in reply, 
but what she could hardly have told. The Coun- 


tess was instructing Lily to show her her bed- 
room, when the door opened abruptly and the 
Earl entered, looking handsomer than ever in his 
faultless evening attire. 

Rosamond was shown to her room, and when 
the Countess sent for her she went downstairs 
with a preity colour on her cheeks. 

She found the Countes: alone, the coffee eer- 
vice on a little gipsy table near her; Rosamond 
at once asked if she shoul! pour it out. 

“Tf you please. Do you know, Miss Lester, 
you have quite won Lilian’s heart ?” 

The governess emiled a little sadly, and the 
Countess went on kindly,— 

“Tt is very strange, but we had all expected a 
middle-aged lady. I fancied Dr, Yorke epoke of 
you as his wife’s friend.” 

“| was his daughter's,” 

“Muriel ; what a pretty creature she was! 
at sy me quite a shock to hear she nas 


“She was too good for this world,” said Lord 
Benyon, gravely—he had entered just in time 
to hear the last remarks, ‘‘Don’b you know, 
mother, there are some persons so nearly angels 
one knows they won’t be with us long?” 

“Did you know her?” asked Rosamond, difi- 
dently, not quite aure whether she was expected 
to talk to him, 

“I knew her intimately until about four years 
ego. I livedin her father’s house.” 

Rotamond’s eyes opened so very wide that the 
Countess came to her relief. 

“He never expected that Benyon would come 
to us, Miss Lester; my husbaad’s brother was 
in the prime of life, and he had every chance of 
living till he was ninety.” 

“Tn which cate I should have needed a pro- 
fession,” said the Earl lightly ; “and I would 
always prefer to save life than to destroy it. I 











made up my mind to be a physician instead of a 
soldier—which has generally been the fate of 
the younger branches of our house,” 5 

“Yes, the Daryls have always been in the 
army,” eaid Lady Benyou, with a sigh; “I 
wonder you can reconcile it to yourself.to bea 
civilian, Royal!” 

He smiled. 

“T have Benyon as recompense, Thanks,” as 
Rosamond handed him a cup of coffee, “ Are 
you as fond of the military profession, Miss 
Lester, as my mother?” 

"T think not,” 

Coffee was removed, the Countess began some 
elaborate knitting. Lord Benyon took up a 
newspaper ; but the knitting composed its votary 
to sleep, and, apparently, the Times was not very 
interesting ; for, after a few roinutes, Royal tossed 
it aside, and fell to watching the bright face of 
hia sister's governess. 

“Aren’> you very dull, Miss Lester, doing 
nothing }” 

She shook her bead. She did not want. to 
speak for fear of disturbing Lady Benyon— 
besides, she bad not quite forgiven the Earl for 
his first remark at the railway station, 

‘© We are not an amusing family, I confess,” 
said Royal, lightly. “ After Lilian disappears 
our conversation languishes, I am afraid you 
will find Benyon very duli after London, Miss 
Lester,” 

“T did not come here to be amused.” 

Don’t you believe in amusement }” 

“ A governess does nob expect amusement.” 

“But she might like it all the same.” 

* One can't have all one likes in this world.” 

“ What a philosopher you are, Miss Lester!” 

She rose then, and left the room, disregarding 
his offered hand, and returning his cordial “ Good 
night |” by a freezing bow. rtainly Rosamond 
was too proud for her position ! 

“T hate him |” decided the girl, as she sobbed 
herself to sleep that night. “I think I might be 
very happy here but for him. Lilian is a darling, 
and I could soon feel at home with Lady Benyon ; 
but the Earl is so cold and cynical, I shall never 
like him—never |” 

And that first rash opinion chanced to be the 
truth, Never through all their intercourse, never 
till her life's end did our little black sheep feek 
for the handsome Earl the sentiment known as 
liking. 

It was a very easy life she led at Castle Benyon. 
The mornings were generally devoted to lessons, 
in the afternoons she usually went out with 
Lilian. Very often Lord Benyon joined them— 
she could not prevent him, The child idolized 
her brother, and often teased him into accompany 
ing them. Truth to say he never seemed loth ; 
perhaps he had no idea how distasteful his 
presence was to the beautiful young governess, 

Tn a few weeks Rosamond felt as if ehe had 
lived years ab the Castle ; the beautiful old place 
seemed more like home to her than anywhere ehe 
had ever lived. es 

Lady Benyon treated her as @ fiiend, Lilian 
adored her, and the servants could never do 
enough for Mies Lester ; but between Rosamond 
and the Earl a deep gulf yawned—never did they 
become on easy, friendly terms.. 

She never spoke to him unless she war obliged ; 
she disregarded all his efforts to place their 
acquaintance on a different footing ; and, when 
she was obliged to talk to him, made her replies 
as short a8 possible. 

One November day, it was too web to go cut, 
Lilian and her governess were sitting by the 
great wood fire in the gallery—at least, Rosamond 
was sitting and Lilian bad thrown herself on the 
floor at ber feet, and buried her head in her 
governess’s lap as she listened to what all children 
love to hear—a fairy story. ayes. Cla 

They made a pretty picture, they were such a 
contrast. The child, in her delicate blonde beauty 
—-Rosamond, bright, dark, and bewitching. it 
came on Lord Benyon with a eudden pavg, as he 
watched them, that he should miss the governess’s 
sweet, wistful face sorely if any chance rernoved 
her from Castile Benyon, 

“T can’t make ber out !”’ he thought, bitterly, 
ag he stood an unseen listener to the story. “To 
me she is always cold and hard, She treats me 
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sometiaes with positive rudeacss; bub Lilian | 


worships her, and my lady declares sho is charm- 
ing. What a pretty pair they make ! " 

* Tae story euded, Lilian roused herself to warm 
ber little hands at the bright fire, looked up and 
aw her brother. 

“Oh! Royal, do come and sic here !” poiating 
toa vacant chair, ‘This is the very nicest place 
in the house, and we are so cosy!’ 

“J have just been driving to Briarly Court,” 
he eaid, as he took the chair; “but the rain 
came down in torrents and the wind blew quite 
agate. {rather think you have had the best of 
it, little girl, by this bright fre.” 

“ You have been to Briarly Court !”’ cried the 
child, eagerly. “ Has Lucia come back, Royal '” 

Rosamond’s heart beat. Who was this Lucia, 
whose came she had never even heard, whose 
attractions could induce Lord Benyon to drive 
five miles on a drenching November afternoon ! 

" Yes ; ebe has come back,” 

“Well?” demanded Lilian, imperiously ; “ and 
did you give her mamma's message, and is she 
coming here? What does she look like, Roy ? 
Ts she altered? You koow it ia three whole 
months since she went away |” 

“I don'tthink she is altered,” said Lord Benyon, 
calmly. ‘She looked just as beautiful as ever ; 
and she is coming here on Monday to stay for 
two or three weeks.” 

Lilian’s face looked very blank. Rosamond 
began to see the child’s eagerness to know if 
Lucia were coming was the eagerness of fear not 
of hope. 

“Oh | Royal,” said the little thiog,”’ it will be 
horrid! I shall be shut up in the atudy ali the 
time and never see you at all!*’ 

Lord Benyon raised the child and put one of 
his arms round her. 

“ What a jealous sprite you are, Lil!” 

‘Well, you know, Roy, Lucia alwaya does gat 
you all to herself—always!”’ 

‘You won't give Miss Lester a very charming 
opinioa of our couain, Lil.” 

“ She isn’t our cousin |” 

“She is! I appeal to Miss Lester. Our 
uncle's adopted daughter must surely be our 
cousin,” 

“It would just depend upon how much you 
liked her,” returoed the governess, coolly. 

Those adopted relationships can be everythiag 
oy nothing-—just as one prefers,” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“I am not sure which extremity I should 
prefer,” he sa‘d, coldly, and then be left them. 

“Jen's it horrid, dear Miss Lester {” pouted 
Lilian ; " Lucia is co disagreeable |’ 

“ Perhaps you won’t see much of her,” as an 
attempt ab consolation, ‘‘ Ia she any relation 
really t” 

“She is Uucle Gerald's stepdaughter. Her 
name isn’t Daryl, tike others, but D'Este. I think 
ber papa was Italian.” 

‘And does she live at Briarly Court ¢” 

* She has lived there since Uacie Gerald died. 
She is ever so rich, and an orphan, She has a 
haperone, you know, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘And she ie coming hereon Monday!" think- 
iby ib rather strauge she should meet the 
daugiter of her mother’s rival ; fur she had been 

truck with the name of Daryl being the same as 
vhat of her own futher, and by studying the letters 
and papers shé had received from her auat, and 
after the meution of Uncle Gerald she never 
loubted that she herself was one of these proud 
Daryls~-if she.could only prove it, 

“Yes! You see,” said Lilian, thoughtfully, 
“everyone wants her to marry Royal. Tb was 
Uncle Gerald's great wish, and papa’s too, only 

>» would never interfere, Mamma told me last 
nightohe should beso pleased if Lucia came to 
live with us always, Of course I knew what she 
meant|’’ said Lady Lilian, with all the wisdom 
of nine years old, 

Miss Lester took an unusual time over her 
toilette thatevening, or seemed so to her pepil, 
who was waiting tea for her. 

“Why, I thought you'd be ever so grand?” 
said the child, as Rosamond came in in her plain 
black grenadine; “you've been ages and ages 
dressing, and your eye are quite red |” 





“T burnt my face over the fire,” said Rosa- 
mond, hastily, beginning to pour out the tea. 

Poor girl! She was not nineteseen yet, and 
she had just found out that she had made the 
most terrible mistake a woman can commit-—she 
had suffered her heart to slip out of her own 
keeping without obtaining that of the one who 
had stolen it ! 

She knew now-why she had never felt quite at 
ease with Lord Benyon—why she had never for- 
given those few slightiog words accidentally 
overheard, 

She loved him! that was why she could not 
brook a slight from him in these weeks that she 
had been shunning him and treating him coldly — 
almost rudely. } 

It was the deep passionate love which a true 
woman feels but once in life, 

She loved him, and he was to marry Miss 
D'Este. Of course he meant to do it—the very 
tone of his last words implied it; and it was a 
most suitable alliance—youth, beauty, wealth, 
anda birth equal to hisown. Was it likely he 
would prefer to such advantages a nameless 
orphan, who had never treated him even with 
common courtesy ? 

Only it seamed to poor Rosamond doubly bitter 
that history should so repeat iteelf—that her life, 
like her mother’s, should be wrecked for ali time 
by loving a Daryl—that as Gabrielle D'Este, 
long years before, had stolen her lover's heart 
from Mary Lester, so their daughters should 
now em be rivals for the same man’s 
love 

“Tam quite sure something's the matter !” 

Lady Lilian delivered herself of this sentiment 
when she perceived that Rosamond’s trembling 
hands would hardly hold the tea-pot, and that 
she made no attempt to talk as usual. 

“There is notbing the matter,” returned 
Misa Lester, quickly. “Oniy I am tired and 
cross. I don’t think staying indoors suits me, 
Lil.” 

“ You are not cross!” contradicted the child, 
resolutely. “ You never are, except to Royal!” 

Mies Lester felt her cheeks burn furiously. 

“Don't you like Royal, Miss Lester?” 

“Try some of that jam, Lilian, it is your 
fa vourite—apricot,” 

Lady Lilian took a spoonful and then returned 
to the charge. 

“I can’t make out why it is that you are so 
unkind to Royal. I'm sure he never is to you !” 

Rosamond pressed one hand to her aching 
brow. 

“My head is very bad, dear. I think, if you 
finish your tea, I wil! go and lie down.” 

Rather alarmed, Lady Lilian complied. She 
arranged a fur rug over her governess very 
affectionately, and then walked ofi to the drawing- 


» whi he al t the last half-hour | 
ic = ° | it fo be. Shall we be friends, Misa Lester !” 


of her day. 

“T shall tell mamma you're ill.” 

“Please don’t!” implored Rosamond, “ Lil, 
promise not.” 

Lilian promised, and, being on the whole a 
very conscientious little person, kept her pledge 
to the letter, since she never mentioned the 
matter to her mother; but in bidding good- 
night to the Earl she him imperiously 
to the conservatory to hear a secret, and then 
confided to him that dear Miss Lester was very 
ill—very ill, she thought—her eyes were red and 
she could hardly speak. 

* Perhaps she has had bad news, Lily.” 

‘How could she, Royal? She was as merry 
as possible till—till just before tea!” 

e watched the child out of sight, and then he 
followed in her footsteps up the broad oaken 
staircase, until he reached the atudy door. « It 
was unfastened from within ; he saw the pleasant 
gleam of lamplight. : 

Lord Benyon hesitated just one moment, 
then he pushed the door open noiselessly, and 
went in, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ar first Lord Benyon thought the room was 
empty, then his eyes fell on the crimson velvet 
couch which stood near the fire, 





There lay the little igare which, almost with. 
out his knowing it, had from the first possessed 
such a strange attraction for him, 

His eyes were keener than hie litile sister's 
He knew at once that Miss Lester's troubles were 
mental, not bodily, 

A great anger filled his heart that anyone 
should bring tears to those soft, dark eyes ; then 
he went up to her and spoke her name. 

Very slowly those large eyes opened, Then 
she started to a atiff, bolt-upright ition, 
shaded her brow with one hand and asked 
wearily, — 

“Did you want Lady Lilian, my lord? She 
is not here, She went downstairs some time 

He bit his lip impatiently. It always hurt 
him seeing that she would persist in addressing 
him ao pointedly by_his title. 

* Lily has gone to bed, Miss Lester ; but first 
she corfided to me a great secret. She waa 
afraid you were very ill.” 

“I never felt better,” said Rosamond, taking 
up a trifle of fancy-work.and beginning it ener 
getically all the wrong way. ‘‘You have 
sacrificed your convenience enough to your little 
sister’s fancy, Now pray raturn. to the 
Countess.” Z 

“T shall not return until you have answered 
me one question,” he cried passionately, 

She fixed her eyes upon the ground. 

‘Why do you hate me so?” 

«I don’t,” she said slowly ; “and if I did what 
would it matter to your lordship ¢” 

No!” he cried bitterly ; “you don’t honour 
me sufficiently even to hate me, You simply 
scorn me |” 

“Tt would be very 
contradict you, my lord.” 
He stamped his foot angrily. ; 
“Why will you persist in calling me that ?” 

‘© Tt is your title.” 

" Mias Leater |" 

*t Yes,” ! ; 

“Deo you think you treat me quite fairly” 

“Yea,” she said feverishly. “ 1 am quite eure 
I mean to pay you all fitting respect,” . 

“Don't be absurd! You are very fond of 
Lilian.” : 

“T loye her dearly,” surprised into thes 
avowal, 

* And I think you like my mother.” } 

“Tam grateful to the Countess for her kiod- 
ness |” 

“ At any rate, you treat her asa friend. Why 
cannot you extend the same kindness to me 1’ 

She was silent. - 

Looking at her keenly he could see the 
unshed tears glistening in her large, dark 


eyes. : 
“Well,” ho asked, in a curious tone, “ what is 


rude of an inferior to 


“ No! ” 

“At least you are frank, Tell me your 
reason |” 

“T have none, You need not mind my rude- 
ness, Lord Benyon. You have plenty of friends 
—Miss d’ Este.’ 

Hig face changed. 

“ Lucia is not my friend.” | p 

“No! I have heard that she is something 
more. Lord Banyon, may I wish you happi- 
ness?” 

“ Happiness to one you: won't even have 45 4 
friend! How can I ) -lieve your sincerity Bis 

“I am quite sincere!” and the girl's voice 
shook with deep emotion. “Lilian has best 
telling me all about Miss d’Este, and I do hope 
you will both be very happy.’’ 

Without s word he turned away snd loft 
her. 

“YT was. terribly rude,” reflected Rosamond. 
“He meant to be all kindness, and I—I treated 
him, as he said, like dirt; but I could not help 
it, I was sc afraid he would guess the trut:: 
and oh! whatever happens I must keep “Y 
secret.” 

Three days later Miss d’Este arrived, Ros- 
mond was introduced to her at luncheon, whicli 
formed the school-room dinner. 

The girl forgot her dependent position theo. 
and ehe raised her beautiful dark eyes to Lucia: 
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face to see what kind of a wife Lord Benyon bad 
chosen—what were owned by the 
daughter of the woman who hy} filled her 
mother’s place, 

She saw & woman of five or six-and-twenty ; 
tall, fair, and majestic, dressed in all the elegance 
of Parisian fashion ; @ woman: with whose face 
no fault could be found, save that the expression 
was a trifle hard, and the features lacked anima- 
tiov. 

Rosamond was not @ poet, or she might have 
described Lucia d’Este as soulless, 

The young heiress sat. ab Lord Benyon’s right 
hand, aud her manner showed pretty plainly 
that she considered him her own property. 

She made herself very much at home ; called 
Lady Benyon “aunty,” and administered cutting 
snubs to that spoilt pet Lilian. 

As to Kosamond, beyond a chilly bow ehe took 
no notice of her at all; a governess was quite 
below Lucia’s attention, 

{ois a beautiful afternoon, Royal!” said the 
Countess ; “I suppose you and Lucia will go for 
a drive, You ought to take advantage of this 
fine weather,” 

"Will you drive?” he said, turning to his 
cousin. “There are one or two improvements I 
have been making I want to show you.” 

“Take me too!” pleaded Lilian. ‘l’ve done 
all my lessons ; and there’s heaps of room for me 
and Miss Lester in the barouche |” 

Lucia honoured the governess with a prolonged 
stare, 

“T can’t take you to-day, Lil!” said the Earl. 

“You promised!” said the child in an ag- 
grieved tone, “ You said next time it was fine 
you'd take us!” 

‘Pray don’t let me make you break your 
word,” eaid Juucia, haughtily to Royal, “I can 
stay at home with auaty,” 

‘You could go too |” said Lil, 

“T am not fond of the society of nursery- 
maids!” said Miss D'Este, scornfully ; ‘‘ what- 

ver Royal may be.” 

A burning flash dyed Rosamond’s cheek. She 
dared not look at the Earl, but she directly knew 
that he checked an indignant protest from Lady 
Lilian, Then she heard nothing else until the 
Countess said to her kindly,— 

“T am going out this afternoon, Mize Lester, 
to make ealis; I shall be very pleased if you will 
come with me, Ib is dreary work paying visits 
alone,” 

Rosamond knew quite well that Lady Benyon 
had meant to stay at home over the fire. The 
expedition wae planned on the spur of the mo- 
ment to atone for Lucia’s rudeness, but she did 
not undervalue the kindness for all that. 

So Liliam accompanied the lovers, and her 
governess found herself téte-4.téte with Lady 
Benyon—an occurrence which did not often 
happea, for the Countess was very far from 
strong, and some days she reclined on the sofa 
alone in a darkeued room for hours. 

My dear,” she said nervously, as they started 
—"you must forgive my niece's rudeness, Lucia 
is a little peculiar ; poor child, she had a most 
unfortunate bringing-up.” 

Rosamond smiled a little sadly. 

“She is very beautiful.” 

‘She is the image of her mother, [ do not 
— speak mg Aaa tt car Miss Lester. It 

a8 8 most un marriage, They were 
utterly unsuited to ah other, Lord Ruins 
ae a for children was disappointed, 
and bis wife led a neglected life,” 

“ Was he fond of her ” 

For the life of her Rosamond could not help 
that question, 

“I never thought go,” said the Countess, 
slowly. “He merried her for her beauty. I 
save always fancied he had been disappointed in 
Some early attachment, and only married for the 
me ere heir when he succeeded unexpectedly 
to the title,” 


“ T have seen a picture of him in the gallery,” 


said Rosamond, slowly. “He looked happy. 


enough,” 
When I knew him firet he was the gay 
Most fascinating of youns officers. He - 


suddenly; grew gloomy and severe, almost 








morose. The one creature to whom he never 
spoke unkindly was Lucia D'Este,” 

“ He loved her #” 

“IT don’t know. He came to see us a few 
months before his death. He was hale and well 
then, but he seemed to have a presentiment his 
end was near, He told my husband he felt that 
our Royal would one day be Earl of Benyon, and 
he said it was his dearest wish that he should 
marry his daughter.” 

"Meaning Miss D'Este }” 

* Of course ! He never had a child of his own, 
He wrote to. Royal on his death-bed a letter con- 
taining the same request, and said it would be 
found repeated in his will.” 

“ And was it?” 

“ My dear Miss Lester, the will was never 
found! It was the strangest thiug ! We hunted 
for it high and low, until at last my husband 
thought he must have destroye it.’’ 

“And in any case Denyen must have been 
yours,” 

“To any case the estates and title must have 
come to my husband; but Gerald had large 
savings and many valuables. We have always 
fancied that the will left these to Lucia. That 
is why we are so anxious thab her stepfather's 
wish should be fulfilled, You see we never 
can be quite sure we sre not enjoying what 
should be hers; and I tell Royal again and 
obs) the most honourable thing is to marry 

er.” 

A strange wad thought crossed Rosamond’s 
mind. What if she was the daughter referred 
ad Gerald, Earl of Benyon ? 

hat if that missing will told of her right to 
the name of Daryl? Only for a moment did she 
cherish the hope, ‘Then she dismissed it ae vain 
and fruitless. 

“ You see, I tell you all our secrets,” said the 
Countess pleasantly. “I look upon you quite as 
a friend, When Royal and Lucia are married I 
hope to make a home for myself and Lilian near 
London, There you must come and share it with 
us.” 

The words were kind,.the manner was more 
than kind; but Rosamond could express.no 
gratitude. 

She was conecious only of one feeling—that 
life would hold for her nothing worth the living 
for when once she had listened to the chimes of 
Royal’s wedding bells, 

The calls were a relief, since—before strangers 
at least—Lady Benyon must talk on indifferent 
topics. 

She introduced Rosamond as her young friend, 
Miss Lester, and certainly the governess had no 
reason to complain of her reception, 

One lady, the last upon. whom they called, 
seemed wonderfully attracted by the beautiful 
girl, and at last she said to Lady Benyon,— 

* Surely Miss Lester is related to your family ? 
I have been wondering ever since she came in 
whom she resembled, and now it has flashed on 
me suddenly,” 

The Countess smiled, 

** T fear the resemblance must be an imaginary 
one, Lady Greville, for we are certainly not 
related.” 

* And have you never noticed the likeness ?”’ 

** Never. I cannot think to whom you see 
even thé faintest resemblance.” 

husband's 


“The late Lord Benyon, 
brother.” 

“Gerald was fair,” said the Countess, 

" Ab | but his features were just the same atyle 
as Miss Lester's ; his expression--the very turn 
of his head—are the same, She has just the 
Daryl. type of face, Forgive me,” she said 
courteously to Rosamond, “for thus discussing 
you, but Lord Benyon was an old, old friend oi 
mine, the resemblance struck me at once. 
You need not mind it,” with a kindly smile; “I 
can assure you he was a very handsome man,” 

They found little Lilian waiting for them on 
the terrace steps, looking unmistakably cross, 

*} didn’t enjoy myself one bit,” she cried, in 
an injured tone. “ Mamma, when is Lucia going 
away! Will she stay much longer?” - 

Lady Benyon looked troubled. 

Where is your brother, Lil!” 

“ He’s in the library,” returned the child, 


your 





“with Lucia, He took her in there to warm 
herself when we got home. He never thought I 
might be cold, and want a warm too.” 

‘There are plenty of other fires,’ said her 
mother, smiling ; ‘‘ we are not reduced to one,” 

But she made no attempt to enter the library. 
Holding her little girl’s hand in hers she went 
upstairs into her own room. 

It struck on Rosamond like a sudden revela- 
tion that the Earl was offering his heart and hand 
to Miss D'Este, and that his step-mother had 
divined his occupation, 

Mise Lester excused herself going to tho 
drawing-room after tea, but Lilian came up [rom 
dessert to tell her the news, 

A strange gravity was on the childish face; 
she rubbed her face agains} Rosamond’s soft 
cheek as though to invite her sympathy. 

‘Tt is quite true, Mise Lester.’ 

“What is true, Lil?” 

“Royal is going to marry Lucia ; they setiled 
it this afternoon. She is going home to Briarly 
Court this week, and the wedding is to be in 
December.” 

“So soon ? 

“Yes, Mise Lester, how could he do it?” 

‘‘Hush'!” said Rosamond, gently, ‘‘ Lil, 
you are too little to understand, When people 
love each other they generally want to ‘be 
married.” 

But Royal doesn’t love Lucia !” 

“ He must, Lil.” 

Lil drew a sigh of unmitigated relief, 

“Then perhaps he'll make her nicer—ate’s 
quife horrid now! Don’t you think so?” 

Rosamond Lester had dreaded few things in 
her life more than her next meeting with Lord 
Benyon, She had not seen him alone since that 
evening when she had refused him her friendsbip. 
Well, he would not want it now. His beautiful 
wife would fill his thoughts and leave no room 
there for anyone else. 

It was a lovely morning—one of those balmy 
autumn days which come so early in November. 
Rosamond anc Lilian went to gather chry- 
eanthemums before breakfast, which waa at ten 
during Miss D'Dste’s visit, in deference to her 
tastes, 

Lil had secured a big bunch for herzelf, had 
fastened two vivid crimson ones in her 
governess’s blue dress and then she espied s 
favourite puppy in the distance, and darted off 
in pursuit of ir. 

mond followed slowly, her dark eyes tent 
on the ground, her thoughts so preoccupied that 
she never noticed the sound of footsteps until 
she heard Ler own name. in Lord Benyon’s 
voice. Looking up she saw the Earl standing at 
her side, 

“What a lovely day! Who-.would think ib 
November /” she said, speaking very rapidly that 
he might not notice how she trembled. 

“Tt is well enough, You are out early,” 

“Yes; we came to gather flowers,” 

“Abi Aren't you going to congratulate me, 
Misa Lester, on the flower [ won yeaterday, the 
beautiful and accomplished mistress I have 
chosen for the castle }” 

There was a ring of such misery in his voice, 
such a bitter mockery in bis laugh, that Rosa- 
mond forgot her pride—forgot ber own sorrow, 
She remembered only that-such as he was this 
man was her li‘e’s love, and that his being un- 
happy could take nothing from the ating of her 
keartache, For once she dropped her cold, icy 
indifference-—for once she let him see her a 
tender, sympathetic woman, 

“T hope you will be very happy,” she said, 
looking up at him with tears shining in her eyes. 

“ Tt is eo very likely.” 

You have known Mise D'Este from childhood, 
I believe; you must, therefore, be well ac- 
quainted with her character,” said Rosamond, 


» 


gently. “ You would hardly have choeen her to 
be your wife if you had not thought ahe would 
make you happy.” ‘ 

“You speak almost as if you cared!” he esid, 
augrily. 

“I do care,” 

“And yet you refured me your friendehip, 

ou———"” 


"TY think there is nothing so utterly wretched 
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as an unhappy marriage, Lord Benyon,” said the 
girl, slowly, “No misery like that of being 
bound to a creature uncongenial to one’s self. 
I think I should be very sorry for the merest 
stranger who was so bound ; therefore, though 
we are not friends, | am quite sincere in m 
congratulations, Ido hope you wil! be happy,” 

“Are you speaking from experience?” he 
asked, hoareely, ‘' are you bound to.an uacongenial 
union t” 

“It” and she laughed at the question. “I 
am perfectly free, Lord Benyon, ‘so free that I 
can do what I will with my life, and be account- 
able to no living being.” 

“Then you are au orphan t” be said, eagerly. 
"TY alwaye thought so.” 

They went out to breakfast then, but Roaa 
mond had quite recovered her composure ; she 
listened to distussions respecting the wedding 

with stolid indifference, When Lady Benyon 
begged her assistance in writing notes of invi- 
tatiou she acquiesced at once, and carried off 
the delicate cream-laid peper to the study to 
begin at once, much to Lilian’s delight, for that 
young lady saw in the preparations a holiday for 
bereelf, 

She did not bestow much of Ler society upon 
Rosamund ; her mother wanted her, she aaid, so 
Mies Lester busied herself about the notes, and 
had finished the whole number full half-an-hour 
before the luncheon hour. Tired and dispirited 
she threw herseif in a chair. 

“This won’b do,” thought the girl, gravely. 
“How aw I to get on through all the wedding 
festivities if I break down just at writing about 
them ¢” 

She walked to the book-shelves, and tried to 
find something amusing, but, except those 
au, they contained for 
the most part old worke of reference; one after 
another she opened in vain. At last she caught 
eighd of one bearing marks of such frequent 
per uval that she felt it must be interesting. 

‘Some one has read it a hundred times, it 
can't be like Margrave on Property, or Henke on 
Beauty. 
It proved to be that favourite aud most 
enchaoting of all Thackeray's novels, ‘‘ The 
Newceomes,’ 

Rosamond was in the act of reading the 
chapter when something thin and smooth 
dropped out from beneath the pages. She held 
it for a moment disrezarded ia her hand, and 
then cast her hand half carelessly upon it. 

{t was only a letter; it might have lain there 


first 


for years or have been piaced within those pages 


bot the night before, but its 
and it bore the add: css : 
“To my brother, the Honourable Royel Daryl, 
to be opened on the day of my funeral.” 
Rosamond starte1; ale kuew quite well whose 
hand had penued that line. The letter was from 
her dead father ; it doubtless proved ber mother’s 
honour-—she felt an inward certainty that it was 


eeal was unbroken 


80. 

On hia death-bed the Earl had beea seized with 
remoree, he had etriven to righ 
wrong he had committed years befure. 

She sat irresolute. Ouace the thought of all 
that letter might contain would have filled her 
with wildest joy ; vow she knew ehe would have 
given up all claima to the name of Daryl if only 
she could have owned Royal's love 

But his love was not for her; she owed it 
to her dead mother that this letter—come so 
strangely, «0 marvellously to light—should be 
read, and, after all, ber being his cousin could 
not injure Royal. He would still have her father’s 
title, estates and wealth; it could not burt him 
that she had a right to call herself by the name 
of Daryl! 

That afternoon she went quietly into the 
billiard-room, where she knew ahe was pretty 
sure to find the Earl alone. He looked surprised 
when he eaw who waa the intruder. 

Lord Benyon, may I speak to you?” 

A atrange light came into his eyes, then it 
faded, as he remembered that, however her 
manner might change to him, no hope of winning 
her could be his now he had proposed to his step- 

ousin, 

“What can I do for you, Miss Lester ?” 





t @ little the | 





“| wae reading a book this morning off the blue 
shelves in the study, and——” 

“And you tore it, or burnt it, or otherwise 
damaged it,” he said, lightly. “So you have 
come to confess your misdeeds ; do not trouble 
yourself about it, I will forgive you whatever 
injury you do to my y." 

* “Tt is not that ; sleale ou don’t be augry.” 

“Do speak out,” he said quickly ; “ you know 
quite well I am not likely to be angry with you, 
and that you would not care one jot if I was.’ 

“J found this, I thought you ought to have 
it. ” 

He took it carelessly, then his whole face 
changed. 

“You found this—where ?” 

“Tn the ‘ Newcomes.’” 

“Ah! it was my uncle's favourite book, Miss 
I aC: Do not mention this matter to any- 

She left him then, little thinking the effect of 
ne 8 work ; presently he came up to the 
etu 

. Win you give me the ‘Newcomes,’ Mies 
Lester ?”” 

She handed ic to him. 

“You are not of an inquisitive turn of mind 
or you would have made further researches— 
see ” 


He took up a peu-knife and slit the brown- 
paper-cover of the book from end to end; 
several envelopes dropped out—envelopes the 
exact size of the book fitting it so precisely it 
was no wonder their existence had never been 
suspected, . 

“ Was your uucle mad?” asked Rosamond, in 
alarm. 

“No, but he was bitterly unhappy; he sus- 
pected everyone about him, his wife most of all 
1 understand everything now; this book was 
his constant companion, and iu his morbid 
distrust of those about him, he contrived this 
hiding-place for the papers he wished to keep 
secret.” 


“ Have I done anything wrong!” 

“You have done nothing,” he said gently $ 
“it may be you have proved Mies D'Este’s claim 
to part of the fortune I have always thought 
mine ; but there will be plenty left for me!” 

“And as you are going to marry her, what is 
hers, will be yours ?” 

There was no one by. 

Lord Benyon forgot everything then but that 
the girl who spoke was beautiful,“and that he 
loved her, with a wild, hopeless pasaion for her 
raging at his heart. 

He bad proposed to another woman, bud he 
loved her, and her only. He took her hand in 
his two burning ones, 

“ Answer me one question. Do you know why 
I proposed to Lucia D" "Este ¢” 

** Release me | you hurt my hand,” 

“ Answer me!” 

“ Because you loved her” 

“Love! I could as soon love a beautiful 
animal as such a soulless, heartless woman! The 
one creature I loved laughed and scoffed at my 
affection! It was clear to me she would have 
none of me, and J had an uveasy feeling that I 
had inherited, through a legal mistake, the 
fortune my uncle intended for Lucia! I despaired 
of happiness. I thought I might as well sacrifice 

myself to justice.” 

Rosamond’s eyes were bent on the ground, still 
holding her hands with one of his. 

Lord Benyon gently raised her head with the 
other, 

“Look at me!” he whispered. “it is too late 
to undo the past, but you owe me this much. 
Tell me why you treated me with such contempt 
and scorn ?"” 

*T can’t.” 

His eyes were —— into hers now. He 
read her secret, and a bitter anguish filled his 
soul. 

“Oh! 


little girl; is that it? Have you sacri- 


ficed us both to your pride }” 

“*T thought you didn’t care!” 

“T love you as my life, as my own soul, end 
you have driven me to place an unconguerable 
barrier between us.” 

* There was always that !"’ » 





You told me you Were free |" 

“T can never marry anyone,” she whispered, 
“ Royal,” using his name almost unconsciously, 
* dott 6 you understand? I should - 
heritage of shame with me? My mother 
twenty-one of a broken heart, and—no sates i is 
on her 

nd 30 you thick that would have divided 


us! Yes.” 

“T should only have loved you the more ; you 
would have been all my own!” 

A long, long silence, Her head was pillowed 
on his breast, His lips were pressed to hers 
again and again as though he could never weary 
of the contact, 

Both of them had forgotten Lucia D'Esta and 
the question she had answered only twenty-four 
hours before. 

I think, in sorrows Ilke these, it always is the 
womsu who returns first to the consciousness of 
her misery, 

** Please go,” murmured Rosamond, 

* And leave you?” 

“You know we must forget—at least, not 
forget, I can’t do that—but we must meet as 
strangers |” 

“ Let me speak to Lucia, and appeal to her 
generosity?” 

Rosamond shook her head, she believed Mies 
D'Este’s heart to be as hard as the nether mill- 
stone—and she was not much mistaken. 

“Perhaps she will discover our secret, and sét 
me free. Perha and he touched the papers 
on the table—" 1 vies will make her such a great 
heiress that she will han to something grander 
than an alliance with me.” 

Please go,” repeated Rosamond, “ Don’t you 
know that every moment you stay makes it 
mT for me?” % 

“TI am going. Darling, tell me one thing— 
your name? Let me cherish my darling in my 
heart by a fonder title than Miss Lester." 

“I was christened Rosamond,” she w 
“Royal, it is the only name I have a tb to 
bear.’ 

“Rose of the world,” quoted the young lord, 
thoughtfully. “I shall not po, awl 

It was hard to compose her beating heart and 
aching head to listen to Lil's questions ; it was 
harder to amuse the child all the evening, because 
a message came that Lord Benyon had gone to 
London, and the Countess was ill in bed. 

“T am quite eure something is going to 
happen !” said Lil, dejectedly. 

“Your brother is going to be married,” 

“It’s woree than that. Do you know I was 
in mamma's room when Royal said good-bye! 
What do you think he said?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

“Mamma asked, ‘ when are you hema home,’ 
and he answered, ‘to-morrow night, 

Heaven only kuows how long we aiall i : le 
tu call Benyon home !’” 

The Earl. returned the following afternoon, 
accompanied by bis lawyer. Miss D'Este and 
her chaperone had a long interview with the 
gentlemen in the library. 

Then Lil and her governess saw the heiress 
enter the brougham and drive away. 


“She's gone home,” cried the child. “I'm so 
glad, Why, here's mamma!” 
Tt was indeed the Countess. She sent Liliav 


away, and then she took Rosamond in ber arms 
and kissed her forehead. 

“My dear child, you littleknow what a change 
you have brought about by your discovery of 
yesterday | Tell me, do you remember my friend 
remarking upon your likeness to Gerard, Har! of 
Benyon ?” 

* Yes,” 

“And you suspected nothing ?” 

“T knew before I came here that my father 
was called Daryl |” 

** You thought the relationship was a disgrace, 
dear? The papers you found yesterday prove 
the marriage of Gerald Daryl and Mary Lester, 
besides the birth of their only child —Rosamov! 
—yourself, You are nameless no longer. Roya! 
has told me your fears, You are Lady Rosamond 
Dary], heiress of Ben: 

“Oh { not that!” eried Rosamond, “ not that, 
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dear Lady on! I couldn’t rob him of his 
birthright. I rather be poor and nameless 
all my days,” / 

“Might not some other arrangement be 
possible? Royal loves you we!!. I think from 
your tears you are not indifferent to his affec- 
tion.” 

‘* But Miss D'Este.” 

“Lucia bas candidly declined to bestow her- 
self and her beauty upon a penniless earl, [toyal 
does not seem heartbroken. Rosamond, we know 
the truth now—even that the daughter your 
father intended to be Royal's wife was not Lucia, 
but the little girl he had last seen a baby when 
he left her mother.” 

“ Why did he leave her? Oh! Lady Benyon, 
if you knew what she suffered |” 

**There was cruel mischief made between 
them, -Lucia’s mother, she who was later on 
Gerard’s second wife, taught him to believe 
your mother unfaithful. It is a sad story, Rosa- 
mond!” 

How did you kuow thab?” 

“The moment Royal had read the papers he 
felt certain you were Rosamond Daryl. 
Dr. Yorke’s story con his belief. A few 
necessary forms may have yet to be gone through, 
but the great truth you are mistress 


of Benyon, and we are almosb as as in the 
old days when Royal studied e with Dr, 
Yorke,” 


Lord Benyon did not come to congratulate his 
new-found cousin ; he kept aloof from her with 
a persistence which wounded her to the quick. 
Already he talked of leaving Benyon, though the 
Countess and Lilian were to remain as .osamond’s 


guests. 

For a week she bore up bravely, then her love 
conquered her 

Lord Benyon, sitting alone in the library in 
the firelight, felt a little band upon his arm. 

“ Rosamond |” 

“ Why are you so cruel to me }” she whispered. 
‘Do you know you are breaking my heart? 
Don’t you love me any lo ? Can’t you for- 
give me for being your ’a- child |” 

“T shall love you till I die!” he snswered. 
“But you forget you are a great heiress, and 
) a 


“You are my life’s love!” she whispered. 
“ Royal, do you think it costs me nothing to tell 
you so? Dear, if you leave me I shal! die J” 


. * ° * * 


He did not leave her. His pride was very 
strong, but love was stronger still. 

The Earl of Benyon married his uncle’s 
daughter, and cherished her as Heaven's best 
gift to him. c 

Years have passed since then, The name of 
Daryl is now inscribed upon that lonely country 
grave. 

The Countess Benyon is far more admired at 
Kelton than in the when she was only a 
little black sheep ; but in her husband’s eyes she 
never can be fairer than the night she knelt 
before him in the winter firelight, and he listened 
to the story of her love, 


(THE END.} 





EXPERIMENTS have proved that if fish get 
beyond a certain depth in the sea they die from 
the pressure of the water, which they are unable 
to support beyond a certain depth. 

Epprnay, France, is a vast subterranean “ city 
of champagne.” For miles and miles there are 
streets hewn out of the eolid chalk, danked with 
piles of cham of all blends and qualities. 
There is no light in this labyrinth of streete, 
crossings, and turnings except what the splutter- 
ing candles afford. All is dark, dank, and damp, 
with the temperature away down about zero. 
The largest cham e manufacturers in Epernay 
have underground cellars which cover forty-five 
acres, and contain five million bottles of wine. 
There is a whole street in Epernay lined with 
fine chduteaux, the propriétors of which poseese 
similar, establishments. The whole town is 
honeyocombed with these underground galleries 
for the manufacture and storage of champagne, 


Now and again one hears of persons marrying 
either to save a fortune or to join souwe rival | fashioned, and believes in happy marriages, She 
claims to a property and agreeing together to be , 
busband and wife in name only ; but Beryl’s case 
differed from ali these, in that she bad ben 
wooed with every mark of passionate affection, 
and had bélieved till within two days of ber wed. 
ding that Sir Denis loved her just as ehe loved | so 
him. love, or this proud cold woman who would have 


band a doubt did strike the bride that she had 
misjudged him ; but it was quickly banished, 


“could not have married a poor woman,” and the 
thought of this hardened Beryl’s heart against 
him, 


did not regret her marriage. She loved her hus- 
band, though she had lost her faith in him, 
and it was some consolation to her to feel that 
her money had saved the home to which he wae 
so much attached, and would also grace his future 
with every luxury. 

would be as gall and wormwood to a man’s proud 
spirit she never thought. Poor girl, she was 
utterly wretched on that bleak winter’s night 
when she sobbed herself to sleep, and yet through 
all her misery ran this one ray of comfort, 
that she was Adair’s wife, and nothing in the 
world could part them, 


BERYL’S MARRIAGE. 


* Remember,” he said, gravely, “ Mr. and Mrs, 


Dent love you too well to doubt your ecision. 


If you elect to return to them they will, [ am 
ros sure, blame only myself for our matrimonial 
failure.” 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Tr was the strangest honeymoon ever known, 


She locked up at bim then with flashing eyes. 
“IT will never go back to them, I will never 


tell them of my mistake. Aunt Julia is old- 


wouldn’t understand me.’ 


Sir Denis thought Mrs. Dent might be forgiven, 


for he found it very difficult himself to understand 
his wife, 


Which was real-—the girl who had loved him 
passionately, and seemed to live only in his 


After that terrible explanation with her hus- | none of his caresses or affection ? 


"You are aware of the arrangements made for 


our future,” he went on coldly. “Wo were to 


With his own lips he had confessed that he | spend the early epring abroad, and return to. 


Yet, strange anomaly though it was, Lady Adair 


That this very fact of his indebtedness to her | “ 


Probably she slept better than Denis, for his 


England in April, practically this means a tete-d- 
tée of four monthe ; don’t you think that under 
the circumstances you will find it very dull” 


She shook her head, 
“Tam not afraid of that,” 
“Yo fact your pride is such you will suffer any- 


thing rather than people should suspect the true 
position ?” 
“ 


¥ Well,” and he rose as if to end the interview, 
but if the plan of life you have laid down for us 


proves intolerable, don’t blame me,” 


He had reached the door by this time, when a 


little trembling voice called him back. 


" Denis.” 
* Well.” 
Please don’t be augry with me ; remember I 


suffer most.” 


“*T am not the least angry,” he replied. 


face was pale and almost haggard when they 
met at breokfast. The change in him from the 

Ppy legroom of the day before was so ter- 
rible that Beryl felt almost frightened, and 
wished (for the fiftieth time, poor gir!) that her 
uuknown visitor had never come to the Oaks with 
the story of Nell’s wrongs; but had left her 
happy in her fool’s i 

Sir Denis hardly spoke during the meal. 
helped his wife to bacon, and placed a ec. een 
between the back of her chair and the fire; but 
he said nothing beyond the few words absolutely 
demanded by the requirements of the meal ; 
and the silence was so overpowering that ib made 
Beryl feel so nervous she longed to ecream aloud. 
speak. She could bear angry 
reproaches—even bitier words better than this 


If only he would 


Presently she had her wish. In a tone from 
which every semblance of feeling seemed to 
have fled, in cold formal words, Sir Denis in- 
formed her of the hour at which the boat started, 
and that it would be better for them to leave 
their hotel about twenty minutes previously. 

Bery] felt she must keep him talking. She 
could not bear that fearful silence to return, so 
she asked one or two questions about their 
journey, and he replied in the same measured 
Then he seemed about to leave the 
room, but suddeniy changed his mind, and, 
— the door carefully, came quietly to her 


e. 
** Perhaps it will be better for us hoth if I 
refer now to our conversation of last night, pain- 


‘Your sufferings are all of your own creation, 
Beryl, but I daresay you think they are very real. 
Tam going out now, but I shall be back in plenty 
of time to escort you to the train,” 

Things were not quite so bad when ihey were 
in France; perhaps a certain natural chivalry for 
women as a sex made Sir Denis pay ali possible 
courtery and attention to his young wife during 
the brief space they remaiued in Paris, 

He wae always her escort in public, he took her 
wherever she wished to go, and never seemed 
weary of sight-seeing, and perhaps, if Beryl had 
not remembered the old time when love shone on 
hie face and sounded in every tone of his voice, 


she might have been content; but when a woman: 


has received warm passionate love courtesy is 
a very poor exchange. 

But perhaps Beryl would not have felt the 
difference in Denis quite so bitierly but for a 
a she paid on the last evening of her stay in 

aris. 


Sir Denis came in unexpectedly about five 
o'clock with a brightness she had never seen on 
his face since their wedding-day. 

For once he addressed her without the coldness 
which had well-nigh broken her heart, 

“Whorw do you think I have met, Beryl?” 

“Thave not an idea, Some oue nice or you 
would nod look so pleased.” 

“My cousin Betty, She married the greatest 
friend I have in the world ; he’s a literary man 
and so they have no «settled home, bub wander 
about wherever the fancy takes them. They are 
spending the winter here. Talbot is clever but 


ful as the subject naturally is,” 


will not detain you long.” 


had mutely obeyed him, ‘“‘that in spite of the 
evil opinion you had formed of my character and 
my motives in marrying you you preferred to | still, and the poor little heiress, to whom love 

D ally meant the one thing worth having envied the 
wife of the straggling litérateur, 


remain with me, 





She bowed her head. 


struggling, and Betty hadn’t a silver sixpence, so 
their ménage is not at all grand, but they want 


Her whole soul was yearning for a word of | us to waive ceremony and dine with them to- 


love. She longed to fling herself into his arms, | ni 
and beg him to forgive ber and love her_still. 
She longed to tell him the past was over, and 
they bad their present and future to live together 
in affection ; but, alas! Beryl was of a reserved 
nature, aud before ehe could force her trembling 
lips to utter the. thoughts passing through her 
mind the opportunity was lost. 


ght, and I said I would ask you.” 
**T should like it of all things,” said Beryl, 


warmly. 

“You understand they live very simply ; he's 
French correspondent to an English paper, but its 
nod one of the leading journals, and I expect he 
and Betty bave a hard struggle.” 


**T should like to go,” said Lady Adair. “I 


“Sit down,” said Sir Denis, courteously, “I | don’t judge people by the length of their puree, 
Denis.” 


“{ think I understood you,” he said, when she 





as my wife.” 
“ J do prefer it.” 


Bat poor Beryl was to suffer acutely before 


that evening waa over, 


Two years married, the Talbots were lovers 
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The two ladies had plently of time to grow. iu- 
imate, for their husbands lingered an uncon- 
scionable while in the dining-room over their 
cigars. 

Betty Talbot, was perhaps four years Beryl’s 
senior ; she was a bright, vivacious little woman, 
not beautifal or even pretty, but with a great 
cherm of manner more fascinating, perhaps, than 
actual beauty. 

“J am so glad [have seen you,” she told Beryl, 
“you know when my uncle was alive | lived at 
Heron Dyke and wae just like a sister to Denis, 
aud when I heard he wae married I was ao glad,” 

“Why? demanded Beryl a }jttle anxiously. 

** Because he is so good,” eaid little Mrs. Tal- 
bot, “and so few people could understand him. 
Denis has the kindest beart in the world, yet 
strangers call him proud and cold. He is just 
the so: f of man,” went on the little lady with a 
quaint air of decision, “ who was made to be 
married to a nice wife.” 

“And you wanted to see if I deserved that 
o'l-expressive adjective?” asked Beryl. 

“Oh, I knew you were nice,” said Botty confi- 
Jentially, “‘or Denis would not have married 
you, he is so proud. The moment I heard he 
had married an heirees I knew two things, she 
must be very beautiful, and he must be pas- 
sionately in love with her, or he would never 
have rieked being taken for a fortune-hunter,” 

Laty Adair bit hor lips. 

“The moment I saw you,” went on Mra. 
Talbot, ‘‘of course I understood it all. You are 
so beautiful a man couldn't be suspected of 
thinking of your money, I think you are 
enough even for Denis, and that’s th» highest 
preize I can give you,” 

“ Have you seca Heron Dyke lately? By the 
way, why do you callitso? Denis alwaya speaks 
of the Court.”’ 

“Heron Dyke is the name of the village— 
hamlet rather,” explained Mrs. Talbot, “and in 
my uncle’s time his house was the only building 
in the place larger than a cottage; but a new 
maa, a Mr, Blake, has run up a hideous red brick 
pile now within ths bounds of Heron Dyke, and 
Denis always calls his old homestead by its 
proper title of Adair Court, but [ think J prefer 
Heron Dyke.” 

* Do you know Mr. Blake f” 

Batty laughed. 

“ He's very rich, and he would give all his 
money t> be @ gentleman and possess a title. Aa 
title: are not to be bought he bas given up the 
idea for himself, and pios his hopes on his two 
girls, They are twins, you know, but, of course, 
he would make the one who marries best his 
oie heiress.” 

“ Are they nice?” then as though to explain 
her curiosity, ‘‘they will be my nearest neigh- 
bours, 1 suppose #” 

“You won't see much of them. The Blake 
family will detest you cordially, for Beryi—may 
Ieay Bery! t—you have blighted their dearest 
hopes.” 

f But how!” asked the bride lu surprise. 

“Mr, Blate held s mortgage on the Heron 
Dyke property, and it is an open secret he wished 
to settle the trangaction amicably by Denis becom- 
ing his son-in-law.” 

* And was Denia agreeable ¢"” 

‘*My dear girl, don’t look like that,” cried 
Betty, eagerly. “Of course he wasn’t. He 
worships you, and, besides, I'll tell you a little 
secret. Denis hasn't set eyes on Mr, Blake's 
twins since they were twelve years old, and— 
they are not sixteen yet.” 

The gentlemen and coffee came in together, 
Mr. Talbot began to talk to Beryl, and Sir Denis 
lingered by the tray of chiva and silver, over 
which his cousin was presiding.” 

“Well?” 

“ When I first saw her, I thought her beauti- 
ful,” said Betty, who knew juat the question 
intended by that sharp, inquiring monosyllabls, 
“and now I've talked to her I am quiis sure 
ahe is a darling, You area very lucky fellow, 
Denis, and I am delighted to think dear old 


Heron Dyke will hold up its head in the county try the effect of a winter there on her health, 


oncé again.” 
“T often wish Beryl had not had a penny.” 
“Then you are very foolish, Sir,” said the 





| 


| 





bright fittle matron; “for I can assure you 
pennies are very useful. By the way, she had a 
— number of pounds not pennies, hadn’b 
8 

* Nearly half a million.” 

Betty opened her eyes, 

‘‘And [ve been talking to her on terms of 
perfect equality. Why she must have thousanda 
ayear, And Dick hasn't thousands of shillings,” 
said Betty blithely ; “yet Beryl didn’t seem to 
lock down on me at all, Oh, Denis, you are a 
very lucky fellow.” 

When she took Beryl upstairs later to put 
on her “ things,” Betty stopped before the door 
next her own and said gently,— 

“T am going to show you my greatest trea- 
sure.” 

Tb was achild, a little yearling boy, who lay 
sleeping peacefully in his cot. A greab joy and 
pride came into his mother’s face as she looked 
at him, but Beryl’s eyes filled with tears, 

* You must be happy,” she said, simply. 

“Tam,” returned Betty cheerfully, “ absurdly 
happy, considering we are nothing but F agypcee 

. per but then you «seo, l’ve Di and 

icky.” 

Just then she noticed the tears. in her 
friend's eyes, and they puzzled her exceedingly. 

“Some of these days,” she said gently, “ you 
will have as many treasures as I have, and mean- 
while you've got Denis, and he is a host in 
himself.”’ 


“T have got Denis,” agreed Beryl, feeling it 
impossible just then to say more, 

* And when you havea eon he'll be a much more 
important. person than my Dicky,” went on the 

oung mother gaily; “ it will be a case of ‘ bon-fires 
lazed and joy bells rang to welcome the little 
heir’ when you set upa nursery. Now, Dicky 
isn’t heir to anything, unleas it’s his father’s 
talents, and neither of his adoring parents have 
yet been. able to detect in him any taste for 
literature,” 

Beryl made some light reply, but she turned 
away from the child’s cot with an aching heart. 
When she set up a nursery. Why that. day 
would never dawn. The joy-bells and the bon- 
fires would never be lighted if they were to be 
in honour of hex child, since fate had ordered 
that she should be a wife in name only. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Moyey won't last for ever. 

Thies is a fact unfortunately which none of 
us can deny, and there is another fact equally 
true, though less generally known, that money 
gained by avy evil means seems to have less 
staying—and less providing—-power than ;that 
which we have honestly toiled for, or which 
has come to us lawfully by inheritance or free 


gift. 

Audrey Nugent was destined to find this out 
befcre the New Year was many weeks old. The 
sum she had received from Dick Chesney had 
seemed to her considerable, She had regarded it 
almost asa small gold mine, but no money she 
had ever had had melted away quite so rapidly. 

To begin with, when it came Nell was in such 
a state that she needed a great deal spent on her, 
Leaving Hinton-street so hurriedly and travelling 
to the Isle of Wight cost a good deal, while 
lodgings, food, and general necessities come to a 
far higher sum at Ventnor than they can. be 
procured for in an Islington side-street, aud 60 
the money which had seeraed such wealth to 
Audrey took to itself wings. 

She was thankful that Nell. had bad no part 
in her sin. It had been done for her sake. She 
was to reap the benefit of it, but Nell herself was 
as unconscious of the sin as the man who had 
suffered so terribly by it—Denis Adair, - 

Nell believed that an old friend of their 
mother’s, hearing of their trouble, had sent a 
handsome present to take them. to Ventnor, and 


Audrey had not the heart to undeceive her, 





though when Nell talked dreamily of their 
return to London, and wondered if Sir Denis! 


Adair would need any more documents typed, 
Audrey had to say plainly they should probably 
see and hear no more of the baronet, 

“Tt’s eo different when a man marries, dear,” 
she said; “his wife never likes the women he 
knew when he was a bachelor; and, besides, 
Sir Denis treated us as friends and equals. His 
heiress-wife would probably look:on us as of the 
same class as her maid, and keep us severely in 
our proper place. No, Nell, that page is closed 
for ever, aud when I get to work again I must 
not expect to see Sir Denis Adair among my 
patrons,” ’ 

Nell hesitated, She was quite certain from 
Audrey’s manner that her sister was keeping 
something back, and she felt vaguely uneasy. [1 
was nob the first time Audrey tried to lure 
her sister into a false security, the deception 
being from the tenderest motives. But Nel) had 
liked the young baronet, and was sorry to thick 
he could be in apy way connected with the 
trouble she felt sure was conceal 

“ Have you quarrelled with Sir Denis, Audrey!" 
she asked at last, va 

“A typist doesn’t quarrel with her best cus. 
tomer,” retorted Audrey. “There, Nell, it isa 
shame to tease you; I haven't seen Sir Denis 
Adair since he came to say good-bye to us in 
am when you heard every word he 
Bai ” 


“And he was as kind as possible ; but rou 
spoke as if you thought we should never see bin 

aint” ' 

“T hope we never shall!” 

“Audrey!” i 

Audrey broke off her thread with a vicious 
jerk and threw down her needlework with 
frown. 

“I liked Sir Denis well enough, Nell, but I 
won't be patronized by his wife. Weare quite 
as good as the soap-inventor’s grandchild, and I 
don’t see why Beryl! Chesney should trample on 
us just because she is rich.” ‘ 

“ But you have never sect her,” objected Nell ; 
"she maybe very nite.” 

“T have seen her,” confessed Audrey, “ and I 
took an intense dislike to ber.” 

Nell sighed ; that explained a great deal, for 
Audrey was given to take dislikes to people si 
first sight, and nothing ever changed her verdict 
on them ; years of kindnéss, repeated and con- 
stant, from anyone she had conceived a prejudice 
against would have been powerless to alter her 


on. 

“T am so sorry,” : 

“Tt’s not worth being sorry about,” said 
Audrey, sharply. ‘ Look here, Nell, I am tired 
to death of being poor; I hate everyone who is 
richer than we are, JfI were a man I think I 
should become a paid agitator ; I feel just like it. 
When I pass shop-windows full of things we 
want (I don’t mean luxuries, but just necessities), 
I feel as if | had a perfect right.to go in and take 
them. Why should half the world go in satin 
and the other half starve in rags!" . 

Bat Nell could not understand this reasoning ; 
she only felt dimly Audrey was in one of her 
“ moods,” ‘ 

She loved her sister dearly, but she felt poz: 
tively frightened of ber at.such times. 

She tried hard to soothe her, but when Audrey 
gave way to these fits of wild anger it was im- 
possible, 

“Do you know,” she said, elowly, “I think 
some of our ancestors. must have been rich 
people, Audrey, or you wouldn’t mind poverty 
80 much,” 

Mother was never rich,” said Audrey fiercely, 
“and she hated rich people just as much as I do. 
I can’t remember father rel” 

Neither could Nell, and their mother bed never 
spoken of him. They knew absolutely nothing 
of him except that he bad been ® curate and was 
dead. 


There was an old friend of Mrs. Nugevt whom 
the girls believed to have been fully in her con- 
fidence, but this lady went abroad with her hus 
band some years before their mother died, avd 
they lost sight of her ; besides, neither of thew 
expected any good from seeking out any unknow= 
relations they might possess. If their father had 
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had rich friends Mrs. Nugent would certainly } 


have commended her children to heir care, 

Well,” said Nell at last, “I chf’t be sorry we 
came here, dear, for I feel like a new creature ; 
but I can’t bear to think of pings to London ; 
Jslingt »o will seem horrible after this beautiful 
Ventnor, nd Tam afraid you will have lost all 
your connection by staying away 60 long.” 

“My connection!” said Audrey, acornfully ; 
“what did it do for me? it just brought in 
enough to prevent our starving. I'm sick of 
typewriting, Neil. I want to be rick, and to set 
my ne the neck of the people who have 


persecuted us, f+ wey Dpllane’ 
“No one persecuted us, dear,” said poor Nell, 

who felt overwhelmed when Audrey was im these 

moode, Sher t don’t se@ any chance. of your 


Neither did Andrey, She bhai changed her 
last five pound note, aud the question of ways 
and means was troubling her sorely. Help came 
from a source she li expected, Their land- 
lidy’s daughter served in a shop for ladies’ and 
children’s | madeunderolothing. A shop of 
a highly @upeior whore dainty embroidery 
and fine needlework obtained fair price, The 
girl offered to show aome of Nels finest stitching 
to her employers, with the result thet an offer 
came from them to supply Miss Nugent with as 
wuch work as she could do, and ab @ price which 






would amplyse expense of her staying ou 
in her presené quarteré, at any rate until Audrey 
was in work again, aud had prepared. a little 
home for her 


They hat never Been parted before, and to 
Nell the mere — of the coming separation 
was full of pain; bub Audrey faced it with a 
stoical philosophy, 

‘I shall not mind fighting bard for myself if 
1 know you are safe here,” she said to Nell with 
a little of the old tenderness, “and Nelli, you 
would hamper me just now, I am tired of work- 
ing at semi-starvation prices,’ I mean to strike a 
biow for better pay. If I had you at home to 
talk me into a good temper whenever 1 felt 
indignant I daresay I should go on meekly 
putting up with things; bub if I know you are 
here, provided for, so to aay, I can rush headlong 
into the fray.” 

Nell did not understand ; she:knew of many 
forms of female industry, but it seemed to her— 
except a few. which required capital ‘or special 
training--none of them were likely to produce 
more money than Audrey had made in good 
times by typewriting. 

“T hope you will. succeed, dear,” she said, 
gently ; “and oh, Audrey, don't do anything 
dreadful !” - 

“What do you call dreadful?” demanded 
Audrey, “TI tell you, Nell, I am getting des- 
perate, I would carry a hot potato can (only it’s 
the wrong time of year) or draw pictures on the 
pavement, I would lecture on Women’s Rights or 
turn female detective. I'd joia the Salvation 
Army and beat a tambourinein uniform. I don’s 
care what it is, only I must make money.” 

Neil shivered. She ought to bave been used 
by this time to Audrey’s bursts of petulance ; but 
on fact remained they etill had power to terrify 

er, 


“You won't do anything rash?” she pleaded, 
“and you'll come back to me some day ¢” 

“Vl come back if I get on. I don’t think I 
could bear to come if I were a failure.” 

“But where are you going?” demanded Nell, 
“you can’t rush off to London, without even 
koowing where you are to sleep? ‘The rooms in 
Hinton-street may not be to let,” 

“TI should not go there if they were,” raid 
Audrey shortly. “Nell, you must trust me a 
little, and let me go without telling you all my 
plans. Iam not quite so rash and foolish as you 
en ee trust me, and before long you shal! 
kaow all,” 








And Nell hed to yield. re was no resisting 
Audrey when che spoke like n pierce , 
ne oltte girl set about the ng, insisting 

®r large-hearted generosi should 
have the best of their iva “Rélongings ; then 
with Audrey’s solemn pro: to write “very 


soon" she had to lat her darling leave her, 





It was the first real separation of their lives, 
and Nel! felt ip terribly, 


Audrey felt it too; but she set her teeth like a | 


vice, and said nothing only when the train started 
and she gradually lost sight of her sister's form 
standing on the platform a hard, defiant look 
came upon her face. It was as though with Nell 
all the softening influence had left her life. 

The months of complete rest at Ventnor, the 


better food, the more restful life, had done some- 


thing for Audrey. In spite of the discontent and 
repinings, the remorse and rebellion struggling in 
her heart, she looked very different now from the 
half-atarved girl Denis Adair had found at the 
British Museum. 

The half-shadowy resemblance to Bery! Chesney 
had become more preengsanp. only it was to a 
harder, older Bery! than the girl who had become 
Denis Adair’s wife. 

Then Nell’s skilful fingers, when free to devote 
their labours to hersister, had produced a radical 
change in Audrey’s appearance ; ber plain black 
dress, close-fitting jacket, and straw hat trimmed 
with lace and aspray of spring flowers ao longer 
revealed her abject poverty ; in fact, it was pos- 
sible now to look at Mies Nugent without guessing 
the low ebb of her fortune. 

When she reached Portsmouth she welked off 
the boat witha quick decided step, aud took her 
place boldly in an empty carriage of the London 
train. 

A boy passed the door selling papers, and she 
bought one, more as a Shield from the conversa- 
tion of intrusive fellow travellers, if the carriage 


filled up, than for any curiosity as to the world’s | 
affairs. 
She was holding it half-open in her hand when | 


suddenly, almost by, accident, her eyes lighted on 
an advertisement, which was destined to change 
the whole current of her life. 

“The Principal of a Private Inquiry Office 
requires the assistance of 3 lady. No previous 
experience necessary, age immaterial ; but crust 
be educated, intelligent, and able to hold 
her own in society. Strict secrecy indispensable. 
Apply, personally, betweea the hours of two and 
five, at No, 29, Ashley-court, Temple, E C.” 

Audrey Nugent read and re-read these lines 
with ever-growing interest, Ae she had told her 
sister she was ripe for any exploit, however rag. 
She cared little what sheundertook, sothat it was 
achange from the years of drudgery she had 
gone through, and promised substantial pay, 

She had not the faintest idea what duties might 
be required of her; but she had two points in 
her favour—nshe was by nature silent and re- 
served. She was living absolutely alone, and so 
would have no one to whom she could reveal offi 
cia! secrets, even if she felt so inclined, 

She had been fairly educated, and though she 
had never mixed in society she kuew quite enough 
aboutit not to infringe any rule of custom or 
etiquette. 

She lefp her luggage at Waterloo, and walked 
slowly across the bridge, and so on by Wellingtonu- 
street into the Strand. 

It was about three o’clock, so she was well 
within the hours specificed. The streeva were 
unusually full, or else they seemed so to Audrey 
after her long sojourn at Yeutnor. 

A strange sense of desolation seized on the girl 
Tn all this bustling throng she had not a single 
friend, In all this crowd of human beings there 
was not a creature who cared what became of 
her. The very thought that she did not even know 
whereshe shouldsleep that nightdepreseed her. It 
had come into her head as she walked across the 
bridge how easy it would be for her to disappear. 
One leap into. those cold still watere and rest for 
ever, 


There would be no inquiries, no fuss. Nell | 


did not even expect to hear from her ‘'for s 
week or two.’ She was carrying nothing that 
could identify her, even her clothes were un- 
marked, 

After afl it was not the fear.of wrong-doing 
which preserved Audrey Nugent from the sin of 
svicide, It was more the longiog to enjoy life 
just for a little while befure she left ic which 
took her safely across the bridge, The intense 
desive to taste something of eae and luxury~-to 
have what a girl of a lower class would have de- 


scribed as her “ fling” while she was still young 
enough to take pleasure in it, 

She could form not the least idea for what 
purpose the inquiry office required her services, 
and she did not much mind; at least it would be 
a change, She would be relieved of the miserable 
calculations as to how little food would keep body 
and soul iogether, If she obtained the post she 
would—probably—be «\:l¢ to live while the work 
lasted ‘az a lady.” 

Besides her innate discontent Audrey Nugent 
had an intense jealousy and hatred of every 
creature whose life was brighter or more 
prosperous than her owo, “She had revelled in 
destroyiog Bery! Chesney's happiness at the time, 
though remorse filled her heart later, and her 
victim's pile fair face haunted her. 

No. 29, Ashley-eourt differed in nothing from 
the other ancient houses in the time-honoured 
precincts of the Temple. At least, that was 
| Audrey's first opinion ; but when, in answer to 
her knock, @ small boy in buttons flang open the 
outer door which shut in the apartmpate on the 
frat: floor rented by Mr. Tulloch she had to 
change her mind. The outer room, which in 
ordinary course would have been the * clerk’s 
office,” was fursished as a handsome sitting- 
room, with a Turkey ‘carpet, braga fender aod 
fire-irons, a well-stocked book-casé, aud a auite 
of substantial oak furniture upholstered in dark 
green Jeather. ‘At the end nearest the cuter door 
a small corner brad been railed off by means of a 
glase partition, behind which, on a high stool, the 





amall boy in buttons evidently sat to open the 
door and auaswer inquiries, On the present 
oceasion the large room was occupied by a dozen 
or so ladies, who had evidently interpreted one 
part of the aivertisement (age immaterial) in ita 
broadest sense. The boy looked at Audrey 
Nugent a little suspiciously. 

‘Have you an appointment, ma'am?” 

“No; I have come about the advertisement ; 
it said apply personally between two and five.” 

The boy groaned, 

“You're the ninety-ninth, ma'am,” he said 
civilly ; “‘ they began coming as soon as I got here 
at ten ; in fact, 1 found two outside waiting for 
the door bo be unlocked. Will you take a seat?” 
he went on as he marshalled her inte the large 
room, where everyone already there stared at her 
curiously. 

A bell sounded, and the boy escorted the lady 
nearest. a green baize door through it—apparently 
to hia master’s presence. 

Mr, Tulloch’sa own room had another entrance 
ccmmunicating with the passage, but which only 
opened from the inside, he usually let his visitors 
out that way, but everyone was admitted by the 
| boy in buttons at the more formal entrance. 

Audrey looked at ber companions, and thought 
they did not seem very formidable rivale.. Their 
ages ranged from twenty to sixty, They were 
all more or less shabby, all more or less depressed 
| (chiefly more), and most of them bore the unmis- 
rakable Iabel of governess stamped on theui- 
selves or their attire. It is strange that constant 
association with the young should result in 
making women most unyouthful ; but so it is. 

Apparently Mr. Tulloch was a nian of few 
words, for the bel! sounded again in exactly thres 
minutes. At this rate, Audrey reflected, it could 
not have takeu him very long to dizpose of the 
eighty-six competitors he had already inter 
viewed, 

“Tt's monstrous,” said a stout lady (with 
gausage curls) who sat by the window ; “ he can’t 
explaic anything iv that minute of time. . The 
idea of dragging pecple twenty or thirty miles, 
and then diemissing them in a few seconds,” 

* Perhaps he goes by appearance,” said a rather 
coquettish old-young lady arrayed in paper-like 
black silk, “and then it wouldn’t take him long 
to judge.” . 

“For my part,” cald a meek-looking woman 
near Audrey, “I'd rather know my fate quickly, 
It’s crael the way aome of the ladies I see go on, 
talking for half-an-hour, and going into minute 
particulars when all the while they wean to send 
@ post-card saying you’re too old. or nob accom. 
plished enough, or something like that.’ 

Audrey hail waited ‘something like thres- 
quarters-of-an-hour when her turn came, She 
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“YOU ARE VERY SENSIBLE, AND I'LL ENGAGE YOU FOR THREE MONTUS CERTAIN,” SAID MR, TULLOCH, 


found herself in the presence of a tall middle- 
aged man with dark hair, bushy black eyebrows 
and a clean-shaven face, He looked at her 
keenly 

“Sit down,” he said, shortly. 

There were two doors between them and the 
room she bad just left, The inner one was of a 
thick green baize. Mr. Tulloch sat with his face 
to this as he motioned Audrey to a seat opposite. 

“Look here,” he said, bluntly, “ don’t tell me 
what a wonderful situation you have had, or 
what admirable references you can produce, just 
answer me a few questions as briefly as you can. 
I have seen ninety-nine ladies, and you are the 
ly one whose appearance suited the require- 
nents of the work. I must have someoue who 
can sustain the part of a lady of leisure visiting 
wealthy friends. Can you doit! I am willing 
to advance a sinsll sum for clothes, to ‘dress the 
part’ ao to say.” 

Audrey nodded, 

T have a good memory,I can hoid my tongue 
about other people's business and J never men- 
tion wy own.” 

“Good, Age?” 

“ Twenty-four.” 

Belong to a large family—half-a-dozen gossip- 
ping brothers and sisters?” 

“Anorpban, One invalid sister at Ventnor. 
I should tell her nothing.” 

Mr. Tulloch liked the business-like replies ; he 
eyed Audrey once again cautious!y, ‘ 

“Ever been ab this sort of work before ?”’ 

“Never, Earned my living at type-writing 
and moking extracts from books at the British 
Museum,” 

“ Pay pretty bad?” 

“ Starvation.” 

“Ab, well I pay by results, two guineas a 
week and all expenses while at work, a lump sum 
when the case is successfully finished. I have an 
enormous connection as a private detective, and I 
keep four ladies in my employ, but I have three 
fixed rules. I never take anyone who bas heen a 
governese, and the moment one of my ladies be- 














comes engaged to be married I dismiss har. In | 


“True. I'll take you round to the shop we 


our line a woman wants plenty of brains, and patronize for the business ; we can order what 


when she’s in love one half of them are wool- | 


gathering. 

“YT think your rules are very fair,” said Audrey. 
“ T never had a lover in my life; I am not likely 
to have. I have seem too much of poverty to 
listen to the love of a poor man; what chance 
have I of meeting with a rich one i” 

“Ah!” Mr, Tulloch felt more than ever certain 
he had made a iucky find in this very plain- 
spoken young woman. “You are very sensible, 
Miss Nugent, and I'll engage you for three 
months certain. I’ve a very delicate piece of 
work on hand, which needs plenty of finessing ; 
can you be ready to go down to Kent to-morrow! 
ostensibly as a guest in a country house. The 
man madea huge fortune and doesn’t quite know 
how to behave as a gentleman of leisure, He 
has been troubled lately by a strange succession 
of robberies ; in each case it seems clear the thief 
isa member of his own household, The last 
thing to go was a diamond necklace he kad pur- 
chased for his daughter. The wife is a good- 
natured simpleton, and will not be in the secret 
of your profession. She will imagine you are the 
daughter of one of her husband’s old friends who 
needs country air. You must keep the secret of 
your real object in becoming her t inviolate ; 
you will have opportunies of watching the house- 
hold carefully, and learning their different theo- 
ries as to the robberies.” 

‘*You expecd more robberies, then?” asked 
Audrey, 

“Yes, Whena thief gets off scoth free he 


usually we bolder bolder ; you'll want 
all your Wits about you, and remember, hint 
nothing till you’ve full proof. You will be 


treated in all respects as an honoured guest, and 
have nothing to complaln of, Can you go to- 
morrow ?” 

“Yes, if you advance sufficient money ; such 
things as evening dress and other toilet requi- 
sites cost far more if they have to be procured 
ready made,” 





you want, and tell them to send the things dowa 
to Heron Dyke direct.” 

“To Heron Dyke!" repeated Audrey, in & 
strange toue, and he noticed every svrap of 
colour had left her face. 


(To be continued.) 








~ In Ecuador there is a tribe of Indians, the 
Jovaros, who kill their prey by blowing a poisoned 
arrow through a pipe. A monkey pierced by one 
of these arrows dies ia three minutes, 

Vasr quantities of fiowers are gathered for 
perfumery puposes, Each year it is estimated 
that 1,860 tons of orange flowers are used, besides 
930 tons of roses, 150 tons each of violets and 
jesmines, 75 tons of tuberoses, 30 tons of cassia, 
and 15 tons of jonquils, 

Tue theatres in Japan have curious pase- 
checks, which are positively non-transferable. 
When a person wishes to leave the theatre before 
the cloze of the performance, with the intention 
of returning, the doorkeeper, with a rubber 
stamp, imprinte on his palm the mark of the 
establishment, 

THE name nicotine is a reminder of Jean Nicot, 
a French nobleman and Ambassador to Portugal. 
In 1560 he sent a quantity of tobacco seeds from 
Lisbon to Paris, stating that they were the seeds 
of a valuable medicinal plant that was just then 
highly appreciated in Portugal, into which country 
it had been introduced from America forty yea:s 
before. 

Tuere is a rock in the bed of the Rhine, near 
Bacharach, that is called the Altar of Bacchus. 
It is ueually covered by water, but when there 
comes a dry season it appears above the stream. 
When this occurs there is rejoicing all along 
the Rhine among the vintagers, for it foretells 
a good season for the vines, and prosperity for 
themeelves, 
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THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS. 


—:0i— 
CHAPTER VY. 
DAWN. 


No—no. midnight marauder, as she feared, but 
Ronald Dundas in the flesh ! 

He saw Ivy, and recognised her. He started— 
he was ly very pale—came quickly forward, 
and sank upon one knee at her feet. 

Too amaged and #tartled yet to address a word 
to him, she could only stand there petrified and 
rooted to the spot, as it were, with her quivering 
arms out-stretched for support against the wall 
behind her, 

My dear one, forgive me!” Ronald whispered 
passionately, “I did not mean to disturb or 
to alarm you ; but 1 couldn’t help ft, I found the 
skylight in the slates unfastened and mov- 
able. It — however, pond closes with a 
spring ; and I was speedily ea prisoner, I 
struck a light, and luckily found a bunch of old 
keys ; or——” 

Ivy’s terror-frozen heart was beginning to 
thaw, so to say. Her tongue became loosened, 
and was once more her own, as it were. 

_ “But—but, Mr, Dundas,” she gasped, ‘‘ what 
is the meaning of this—what are you here at a!! 
for? Itis—it is terribly wrong! Why, oh, why 
did youdo it ?———” 
’ “Ivy, Llove you!” he stopped ber breathlessly, 
‘I love you, and I mean to rescue you from the 
desolate and unnatural life you are at present 
living, Dearest, believe me, this house in the 
hollow is no fit place or home for you. The old 
wretches here have wickedly deceived you—you 
are nothing to these people-—-you are not of 
their kin, Iam convinced of it now from what 
[ have heard about them and yourself in Bleak- 
ferry, at Breezy Point, and elsewhere, Yet, before 
making this known to you, I was determined to 
ascertain the trath for myself—-and to-night I 
have done it! Ivy, sweet, you muct quit ‘his 
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RONALD DUNDAS, WITH OUTSTRETCHED ARYS, WAS AWAITING HER THRRE,ONTHE SWARD BELOW, 


place—say adieu to it for ever—the very hour I 
cap arrange for you to fiy with me to a happier 
shelter and brighter scenes. Dear one, with me 
you will be safe. No one can take you from me, 
or can harm you in any wise, when once you are 
my wife!” 

‘In pity,” she whispered distractedly, “ nod 
so loud |! You will awaken my grandmother else ; 
and that would be terrible—worse than terrible, 
if she found you here! Go— please go!” 

“T will But first you must promise me 
solemnly that you will be in the sand-pits 
amongst the gorse to-morrow morning—nay it is 
—_ morning !—not later than eleven o'clock. 
Then [ will explain everything to you.” 

* Oh, I'll promise anything—anything—if you 
will only go and leave me now!” Ivy moaned, 
almost sobbed, wringing her hands in an anguish 
of distress, 

He sprang at once to his feet, and clasped her 
in hiwarme. She was too weak and unnverved— 
indeed, completely powerless-~-to resist him in 
the slightest. She could only lie passive in his 
Sh arme, whilst he pressed his lips on 

ers, 

“ Farewell, beloved, for a few hours,” he mur- 
toured. “ Now show me the best way to escape 
—and Iam gone!” 

‘The best way,” Ivy repeated dazedly to her- 
self, “ which, I wonder, would be the best way ! 
Yes-—-yes, I know,” she cried suddenly “ that 
would he the safest and the quickest !” 

% Tell me, darling!” 

See—straight before you-—-down this pas- 
sage,” ehe explained feverishly, ‘‘is the door of 
my room. The window is exactly opposite the 
door ; the downs themselves, as you semen are 
merely a few feet from the window-ledge. There 
can be no better way than that. Oh, be quick, 
Mr, Dundas, if you would be kind to me—and 

1 , 


0 
“Not until I have heard you eay with your 
own sweet lips—' Ronald, [ love you !’” 
It was, this extraordinary midnight encounter, 
but the fourth time in her life of seeing him, 
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Yet she—poor moth in the flame !—obeyed him 
nevertheless. 

‘ Ronald,” she breathed, trembling exceeding)y 
*T—I love you !” 

“Tvy,” he murmured in reply, caressing her 
soft head, “ you are ali the world to me, love. 
My pretty Ivy, Heaven shield you and bless you 
always!” 

Again he strained her to his heart, with his lips 
fastened on hers. Then releasing her, he vanished 
down the dim, dawa-lit passage; and Ivy was 
alone, 

No more sleep or rest for Ivy Moss that 
night! The old familiar life, as it were, had 
been suddenly wrecked. 

Was she plunged in deep stream, or about 
sight the precincts of some glorious unknown 
shore } 

Whither was she drifting, or rather being 
hastened—swept onward by a mysterious and ix- 
visible current ? 

Where and how would it all end ? 

Was she deliriously happy, or prodigiouely 
frightened? She did not know; she could not 
decide, 

But it seemed to her, somehow, that the old 
Ivy Moss was gone—dead—and she was changed 
into someone else! 

* * * * * 

She rose betimes to sit by her open lattice 
casement, and to gaze over the beautiful undula- 
ting downs ; and the fresh, pure, searching air of 
early morning wrought her more good than any- 
thing elee could have done. 

It cooled her aching head and fevered eyes, and 
brought surely back to her the bodily vigour vi 
which the excitement of the past night bad 
wholly robbed her. - 

So she watched the sun rise and spread upward 
from the chill lovely east, seaward, and the pallid 
dawn-mists roll silently away from the dim 
chalky uplands of the breezy downs—dreaming, 
dreaming all the while of the great change ahead 
of her, and of Ronald Dundas, 

Blithely the soaring lark shook the dew from 
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his wings, telling the waking world thar another 
day was come, 

She heard the old witch-faced woman astir, 
resently, downstaira ; and then Ivy arose from 
er chair by the casement, and descended to join 

her grandmother, 

'e Did—did you sleep well, granny, after all?” 
Ivy ventured to inquire, a3 she spread tle cloth 
for breakfast and set out the homely crockery. 


“Pretty well,” grumbled the old woman ; and 





az she said no more, Ivy felt safer. 

She strolled thoughtfully to the open back- 
loor, ~ 
Why, where was Pincher this morning? Why 
had he not, as his habit was, come scampering 
indoors the moment he heard anyone moving in 
the house, He was never chained to his 
barrel. 

Ivy wandered out into the sunny court, giziag 
up and down it and over the low wall into the 
yard, y 
» Then she called and whistled for Pincher, but 
there was po glad bark io reply. 

Where couid he be, her dear little terrier 
companion and friend’ She ran to his tub and 
looked into it. 

Toen a sharp ery burst from Ivy's lips, and 
she fell upon hor knees by the barrel’s mouth. 
There upon his side among the straw he lay, his 
glassy eyes open, hie swollen tongue hanging 
from his jawa’ Ivy's cry of grief quickly brought 
out the grandmother, 

“Ts be dead?” said the old woman, turning 
very white. 

“Yes—quite dead,” was all that Ivy could 


say. 

The old woman atooped over the little dead 
dog, and examined warily the hanging tongue. 
Then she looked up at Ivy, and said in an awe- 
stricken whisper,- 

“Tt must have happened last night when the 
cock was crowing in the moonlight, Pincher’s 
been poisoned, that’s plain. _Who can have done 
it, I wonder? Ob, Ivy,” whined the grand- 
mother, ‘‘didn’tI teil you that misfortune was 
coming! It’s in the air. And now—and now, 
depend upon it, there’s worse for us behind.” 


e . * * * 





“Do not take it to heart so, Ivy! I cannot 
bear to see tears in those sweet eyes of yours. | 
In a little while hence you will be far away with | 
me from that dismal dwelling in the hollow 
yonder. We shall be always together, you and I, 
with no cares, no troubles, and as happy as the | 
day is long.” 

*Tt seems so much to have lost in a single day, 
at a single blow, as it were,” she answered 
sorrowfully, although Ronald’s dear arms were 
holding her as they sat there together in the 
gorse-grown sandpits, with Heavea’s own fair 
radiant sky for a canupy overhead. ‘* Faith— 
one’s utter faith in one’s nearest and best— 
shattered at a single blow; and then never to 
know——” 

* Dearest, do uot any mo call that old 
scoundrel your ‘ aearest and best.’ The old man 
is nothing to you, nor you to him; I am con- 
vinced of it, He is a sort of social outcast—a 
pariah—and you must forget in time that you 
ever knew him. As 1 tried to miake you under. 


stand last night, Dell Cottage is no fit abode for | 
; tell concerning her; although, being so friend- 


you, my darling. You must forget it as you 
forget the old maa.” 

‘That will not be possible,” said Ivy, sadly 
still. “I have known no home but that; and 
-—and my grandfather has been so good to me 
always. I owe him so much. Indeed, every- 
thing.” 

‘You owe him nothing, sweetheart—and he 
isnot your grandfather, He has wronged you 
wickedly ; and I am going to take you away from 
him,” esid her lover, almost sternly. 

ivy sighed heavily ; and the tears welled up 
agein and fell in her lap. 

hen, too, there is Pincher,” she said. “I 


| rest until with his own eyes he had beheld the 
| interior of Daniel Moss’a workshop, as the old 


| but very plainly, what it was that the Bleakferry 





loved him—and now he has gone also, Al! is 


gone. T seem to be losing everything.” 

‘Come, darling, are you nob just a trifk 

Ronald, half gently, half play- | 

‘Pincher, after all, was only sdog. <A 
precious -ugly, and, I fancy, a dangerous one,”’ 


bildish ?” 


C 
Beatle 


| it appeared, who had beex brought so quietly no 
| one knew whence, to be reared in lon 


“Ab, but he was so faithful,” Ivy answered 
reproachfully. 


“Nodoubt. But someone, 1 suspect, with a. 
hatred of stoats and other ver had been 
throwing poisoned flesh about ; aud-poor Pincher 


no in consequence,” rejoined Mr, Dundas 
igbtly. ibis 4 
“JY do not know—I wish I “did,” gaid Ivy, 


shaking her head mournfully. fae 

Talking in a ight and reel el Ronald 
Dundas did hix best to soothe and to comfort 
her—-to encourage, to brace her, so to say, fér the 
ordea] that lay ahead of her, 

And Ivy was with him, his arms were around 
her, hie shoulder formed her aching head’s sweet 
reating-place ; and so her grief over an unalter- 
able past, and her vague nervous quailing fiom a 
shadowy and an unkaown future, were alike 
assuaged by his oearness, his touch, his dear 
companionship sloue, which soon would be a 
constant joy thab was never more to be takeca 
away ! . 

Her loyer, on that morning, ince she had 
joined him in their sheltered trystiag-place amovg 
the gdrse, had told her many #trange and dis- 
quieting things, before explai to her also his 


startling aggrance at Dell “Cottage im the dead 
of the past night, 





He told ivy that he had felt that he could not 


man always called it, 

As there appeared to be not the remoiest 
chance of his—Rouald Dundae’s—-entering the 
house by fair means—why, ho must have recourse 
to means that, perhaps, were not exactly fair. 

He explained to Ivy how simple & matter it 
was to scale the walle and.roof of the old gray 
house in the hollow-—-remarkably easy, indeed, 
to a skilful dlimber like himself; described how 
he had found the skylight im the roof ajar, pre- 
sumably for the sake of Vévtilation, aud how 
he had at once lowered himself carefully into the 
small aud stuffy den beneath it, 

To his horror, the skylight had closed with a 
spring, the secret of which he had been unable 
to detect, and there was he amid the rafters of 
Dell Cottage-—a. pricover—caught like a rat in 
& trap, laughed Ronald, “ As I told you, my dear 
one, last night,” added he. 

“Ob, Ronald,” whispered Ivy, woman-like, 
moved by curiosity, notwithstending her sorrow 
and uneasiness, “ what did you find, what did 
you see there? I want to know. Remember, 
I have never crossed the threshold of the roof- 
ehamber in my life.” 

“T found, Ivy, plain tokens of—well, the old 
man’s trade,” was the rather grim reply. 

“And they were——?” she breathed, cling- 
ing to him, 

“ My darling,” spoke Ronald Dui das earnestly, 
“T do not want to alarm you unnacessarily ; and 
you must have-patience. After we are married 
you shall learn everything, or at any rate as 
mnch of the matter as I know myself. Let it 
suffice pow that I consider Dell Cottage no fit 
abode for you; and you must exchange it, my 
dearest, for the best that it iv within my «power 
to offer you.” 

And then he went on to break to Ivy, gently, 


people and the farmer folk at, Breezy Point could 


lees, and so completely alone, Ivy herself had 
never heard the story. 

She had, so it now would seem, quite sixteen 
years or more before, been brought home to Dell 
Cottage by Daniel Moss, a pretty little toddling 
dark-haired mite of nearly three years old, who— 
he had given out at the time—was the orphan 
baby daughter of his only son ; a young man who 
had died abroad. 

Nobody, however, had accepted the statement 
without question; for it was tolerably well- 
known in the neighbourhood of Bieakferry that 
Doniel Moss possessed no near relatives or connec- 
tious other than his scraggy witch-faced wife, 
who lived with him at the cottage in the hollow 
on the downs. 

Yes, Ivy herself was that self-same little child, 





eliness and 


her appearance never 
failed to excite whenever she had accompanied 


tein of Bloaktonry 
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was not Cottage, wh: he ai & lon 
house, as it were, under a bat adres fs 
There was one thing, | , that her master. 
ful lover ; tly —the 
wisdom of getting their well 
aod over before should 


because'she loved him, eved all th told 
her, atid acquiesced, n " 


thing. ‘ 
ied on that 
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reece eee 
‘or ima ture were mapped oub and 
settled; What they bad ts do eit Fens: 
promptly, Ronald reiterated=“there-was no time 
to bs Tost, ~ ant 

Go, \ike one moving in a dream, Ivy went back 
to the solitary house which for so long had been 
her houte, but which thenceforward was to be 
her home never more in the future ahead! 

For himself, Ronald Dundas hastened Back to 
Breezy Point. He had, of course, a deal 
to do—-much to.ses to and errange with regard 
to their flight, which was to take place even 10 
early as at dawn on the follo#ing day. 

They would not meet again until then ; aud 


they would be married in the registrar’s office at 


Bleakferry. 

At daybreak Ronald would contrive to be at 
Ivy's window ; and she had promised to be realy. 
Waiting for them upon the downs, behind the 
cut-buildings, there would be a vehicle of «ome 
kind in which they could at once drive of 


ther. 

Ties, had decreed her lover, was to take nothing 
with her from Dell Cottage beyond those things 
which might be absolutely necessary—as the gsr- 
ments, for “instance, in which she stood upright. 
Because all that she possessed in the world had 
been bough» with Daniel Moss’s money ; and that, 
declared Ronald Dandas proudly, was accursed 
money. 

Anything that she might need later on he 
himself would buy for her, either in Bleakferry 
or in Londvu; or even, should Ivy prefer it, in 
Parisa—for to gay and lovely Paria were they 
going after spending a few days in the English 
capital, 

So small wonder was it if Ivy’s brain whirled, 
as people say, and she barely knew whether she 
was dreaming or awake | 

Notwithstanding, when they said good-bye, 
Ivy had whispered, as he held her to his heart, 
with her arme lying round his neck ¢ 

* And—and after we are married, Ronald, you 
will try to find out, will you not, who I really am 
——who it is that you have made your wife} You 
will not let me live for ever, as it were, under a 
cloud, will you? For your own sake—for mine 
—you will do this thing ?” pleaded Ivy. 

And, with passionate asgurances of his un- 
changing love, he promised her that he would do 
all she ask 

“We will tackle Daniel Moss himself,” ssid 
Ronald Dundas, lightly and fondly, “after he 
honeymoon, shall we, sweetheart? ‘The secret, 
we may be certain, lies with him.” 





CHAPTER VI, 
FLIGHT, 


Anp 80, like 8 woman moving in a dream, Ivy 
had gone slowly back to Dell Cottage. At 
dioner, the old woman said in her well-knows 
querulous way,— 

“You don’t eat a morsel, Ivy; ain’t you 
hungry after your walk ?” 

Therefore, with an effort, Ivy roused herself, 
aud made a pretence of eating'a little ; althougi 
in reality to-day she had not the smallest appetite 
for the homely fare their table. 

It was the last which she would ever 
ait down to beveath than roof ; yet, all the sams, 
che could swallow no particle of it, Somehow 
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seemed to Ivy then that she would never be 
husgry ogain f . 
When. bed time.came, hardly kwswing what 


she was about to do or say, ivy fell upon the 
grendmother’s shoulder and sobbed out an inar- 
ticulate farewell, The old woman was evidently 
very much astonished at this unwonted display 
of emotion on Ivy’s part, and said more kindly 
than her habit was,— 

“ Why, bless me, Ivy child, what’s the matter 
with ye? You don’s feel nervous or anything, 
like me, do you?” added ‘the old creature, 
anxiously, 

“No, 6 no. I am weak and foolish—nothing 
more,” Ivy staumered, drying her eyes quickly. 
“ You see, I—I cannot help thinking about poor 
Pincher, Isball miss him se—so terribly —ane— 
aad-——” 

‘Oh, that’s all, is it?” said the old woman, 
ina tone of relief. “ Well, it is rather silly to 
cry abont it, Ivy. I buried him this afternoon.” 

Ivy, unable to bear or to gay more just then, 
slipped from the old woman's stiff and queer but 
kindly-meant embrace ; fled to her own chamber ; 
locked the door ; and flung herself upon the bed, 
weeping in spite of the happiness which filled 
her heart. 

From sheer exhaustion, and worn out with 
suppressed excitement as she was, all drassed as 
she was, too, she quickly fell asleep, and slept, 
moreover, 80' b 

But. as the night wore on, she dreamed a 
frightful dream. 

Sbe thought that without warning Daniel 
Mose had returned to Dell Cottage, locking stern 
and menacing, and altogetber unlike the benign 
old man ehe knew so well, to accuse her the 
moment they met of base ingratitude and lack of 
natural feeling. 

He seemed to be aware that. she was flying 
from the old house in the hollow on the down: ; 
because he said, whilst his face grew wan with 
anger and a steel-like glitter crept into his eyes, 
that Ivy’s conduct was uupardonable and more 
cruel than. “p t’s tooth,” 

In the dream, he dropped his hands upon her 
shoulders ; and his wiry grip felt like the clutch 
of a skeleton, 

Dumb with despair and horror, she sank at his 
feet ; and she noticed them that he had his 
bundle from London with him. 

He caught it upas if struck by a sudden idea ; 
aud something in his pale, evil look made Ivy 
&8ap out,—- 

* Are you going to kill me?” 

And he answered her a ietly,—~ 

“Yeu—living you. shall never leave Dell Cot- 
tage. Iam going to kill you. 1 am going to 
stifle the life out of you with my heavy bundle 
here,” 

And in the next instant he seemed to be 
kneeling upon Ivy’s chest, holding her down 
thus, with the heavy bundle pressed over her 
mouth and nostrils, 

The horrid thing had a loathsome, deathlike 
smell, and she struggled frantically to thrust it 
from off her face. 

Vain | 

The agony of a violent end was stealing over 
oe ; the voice of Daniel Moss was humming in 

ér ears, 

“Ivy,” it seemed to say, * good-bye, {vy! I 
will bury you in the roof-chamber, and the ghosts 
there will kéep you company... , such grisly 
— me = aa little. Ivy—to die so 
early » seis 's ; 

_, With a great start she awoke, The rose-gray 
light of dawn was in the room; and someone 
without her window was calling softly,— 

‘Ivy—Ivy!” and the thong of % whip was 
smiting her lattice. 

Up sprang she—pushed back her:tumbled hair 
and ran, all forgetful of her ugly dream, ta the 
open casement. ; 

Yos—it was new, fresh morning ; yoitng, lovely 
ay ; and the early dawn bad restored to her 
her lover, 

She leaned out over the window-ledge into the 


oo chill air, stretching both hands towards 
m, 


He “grasped them and kissed them iu gallant 


greeting, 





“Ah, that is right!” enid he gaily. ‘I see 
that you sre up and dressed, and so we can start 
without the least delay. {t is now sbout a 
quarter to four. I meant to have been even 
earlier, my darling, but I could not altogether 
manage it. It bas been rather a rush as it is.” 

Bat Ivy told him that she had not really been 
to bed. She had been merely lying down with 
her clothes on; and in that fashion had fallen 
asleep unwittingly. 

Ronald Desde, however, struck in rather im- 
patiently, — 

“ Yes, yes, darling, you shall tell me all about 
that driving along. Time’s short ; our breakfast 
is waiting us at Bleakferry. The old hag’'— 
that was the grandmother—“ may wake up at 
any moment, you know; and then, Ivy, there’d 
be @ scene—a deuce of a row perhaps-—and 
we don’t want that. Let us look sharp and be 
gone!” 

“T will be ready in ten miautes, Rovald,” Ivy 
promised, quickly. 

“Ten minutes !” echoed he, frowning. “ Why, 
what have you to do?’’ 

“T must make myself tidy and nice,” she 
answered timidly. “I—I feel rather confused 
and bewildered at present, waking so suddenly, 
but plenty of cold water will soon make me all 


right. 

“ Well, the cold water business will not take 
you long, Ivy,” he threw in laughing. ‘‘ Do be 
quick about it, dear, for I am getting hungry— 
fearfully huogry. It’s the dawn breeze from 
the sea, I suppose.” 

“ And I have to say my prayers too, Rouald,” 
Ivy finished gently. 

He laughed again heartily, 

At any other time—a time that offered oppor- 
tunity for, that invited calm and dispassionate 
reflection—the laugh would tave jarred upon 
ber, hurt her. For it is ever a bad sign when a 
man laughs at religion. 

However, as it was, in the novelty and. excite- 
ment of that fateful hour, his light regard of 
what, to Ivy, was so solemn and so true a thing, 
passed almost unnoticed by her. 

“T'll give you ten minutes for everything,” he 
said blithely, “And Ivy,” he added, in a more 
serious tone, “recollect what I have told you. 
Bring nothing away with you from this house in 
the hollow, mind you, beyond the few things 
which are absolutely indispensable, All deficien- 
cies can be made good by-and-by.” 

She assured him earnestly that no wish he 
had expressed on the subject had ever been for. 
gotten by her, 

His wishes were indeed’ commands, she told 
him, and shovli be obeyed to the last. letter. 

“Our chaise,” said her lover, “is on the 
downs--just round the corner of that shed 
yonder. I'll go and see whether the horse is 
all right—we should be in a pickle if he were to 
bolt !—and will zeturn here when the time is 

Speaking, Mr. Dundas lit a cigar, strolled off 
on his errand, and Ivy withdrew from the 
lattice, 

When the ten minutes given ler were flown, 
she was ready. She bad put on the best 
summer clothes in her possession; her sole 
luggage being an antiquated sunshade—a faded 
mauve silk one with a deep fringe and a handle 
that doubled up—and a small hand-bag. 

She had taken a last fond lingering look at her 
hanging book shelves, and her framed texts, and 
then she had kcelt by the side of her small white 
rumpled bed, end in brief hurried prayer had 
asked jasionately for Heaven’s blessing upon 
the step she was about to take —the new life she 
was about to enter upon, her new strange un- 
known life as the wife of Ronald Dandas, 

And then—and then, looking slowly round the 
narrow familiar room, every homely bit of 
furniture in which she can see before her 
mentally to-day as distinctly as if long and 
bitter years of suffering cou!d not be counted by 
her between the present and the past-—and thea 
Ivy realised that there was, indeed, nothing more 
to be done, 

She was ready; ready at last, 

She weat again to the open lattice, trembling 
now in every nerve, 








Ronald Dundas, with outstretched arms, was 
awaiting her there on the sward Lelow, 

* Come, sweetheart |!’ said he. 

“By this way—the window, Ronald—like 
this?” faltered Ivy, 

“Yea, Ib is the simplest and the safest, after 
all,” he replied. “Hand me down the bag and 
the sunshade ; theo take my hands firmly—aod 
jump. J will catch you safely, deaiest, never 
fear!” 

She hesiiated, and drew back a little. 

‘One moment, Ronald,” she pleaded, half 
tearfully. ‘ Do not—do not be angry with me ; 
but—but I should like, if I may, to leave behind 
me some message--a written message—jusi a 
word or two, a few lines, for my grandfa—~-fa— 
fa Oh, Ronald, you know what I mean!” 
she broke off treraulously, clasping her hands, 

Ronald Dundas-struck the ground with his 
foot, with something at the same time like an 
oath in his throat that nearly escaped into uttered 
words, 

“What folly,” he gxclaimed, aloud, “ what 
egregious folly! Why, ivy-——” 

She stopped him with a pitesus gesture of 
entreaty. 

‘¢ Please,” she whispered, “oh, pleare let me! 
Tt will not take long—do not forbid me, 
Ronald !” 

Making no furthe- objection on the point, he 
tore a leaf from a sketch-book he carried in hia 
pocket, and scribbled upon it impatiently,— 





* Daniel Moss, I have learned everything ; aud 
to-day at sunrite I am leaving Dell Cottage for 
ever, I have found someone who loves me truly, 
and whom [ dearly love in return. His home, 
and not yours, will be my home henceforth. 

“Ivy. Dunnas.” 

“There,” said her lover, coolly—‘‘ stick that, 
my darling, upon your pincushion, It will make 
the old couple stare.” 

Still Ivy hesitated, racked by many a doubt, 

“It looks too—too cold and unfeeling,” she 
objected, very wistfully, reading with faat 
dimming eyes the lines that Ronald Dundas had 
written, “so cruelly brusque and ungrateful 
somehow. And—and, besides, Ronald, I do no 
know everything yet. It is not the truth——-” 

“Oh,~hang it—oh, that’s nonsen:e, dear, I 
mean !:;Surely you know enough, at any rate, 
for the mt,” 
there's the signature, Oh, 

‘It’s all right, my dear little girl By the 
time the old ruffian comes home and reads that 
message of yours, why, you will of course be 
‘Ivy Dundas’—in fact, quite an old married 
woman!” 

Ah, well, she had been called upon to choose 
between the two men, and she had elected to 
trust her future to the guardianship of Ronald 
Dandas ! 

Him she had choeen before all other men ; 
thenceforward must she do his bidding—oley 
him—he was her lord and master. 

His wishes, his will, now and for ever after, 
must be her own likewise, 

With her head turned aside, so that her sad 
eyes might not witness the deed her trembling 
hands must so unwillingly perform, Ivy pivned 
upon her cushion on the dressing-table those cold 
lines of eternal farewell. 

But in her heart she sobbed unrebuked. 

“Oh, grandfather, after all, you were kind to 
me—good-bye! Good-bye!” 

Then a few seconds later, with a poor forced 
little smile, [vy assured her lover that she was 
ready—yes, really and truly, now, quite ready at 
last | 

She climbed on to the broad stone window- 
ledge ; put ber hands into his ; and then, gazing 
trustfully down iato his dark and tender eyes 
she sprang earthward fearlessly—vo be caught 
safely on his breast, and within his strong aad 
sheltering arma. 

The chaise that was waiting for them upon 
the breezy downs was a somewhat dilapidated- 
looking vehicle, Ivy thought involuntarily. 

However, said Ronald, gaily, it was the best he 
could procure in the neighbourhood ; and the 
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rather lean apimai attached to it—with no 
thoughts of bolting, Ivy felt sure--was cropping 
tranquilly the sweet and dewy herbage. 

The sun was waxing stronger ; the larke were 
singing out of sight ; upon the far uplands the 
heather amid the chalk took faint crimson and 
purple hues when viewed through the vanishing 
morning mists, 

Ivy was seated by the side of Ronald Dundas. 
She was very silent. 

She dared not look back at the old gray house 
in the hollow—the home she had forsaken in 
flight. 

Had ehe done well or ill? 

Ronald gathered up the reins ; gave the horse 
a sharp sting with the whip—they were off ! 

“Ah!” cried he suddenly, stooping and taking 
from beneath the seat of the musty old chaise a 
handful of lovely real orange flowers, “ ah, I ought 
to have remembered these before! They are for 
you. See, sweetheart—-fasten them at your 


throat aud waist, They will become you infinitely 
' 


to-day.” > 

For a moment or two, in a dazed, unseeing 
way, Ivy stared at the exquisite blossoms in her 
lap. And for a moment or two longer she failed 
utterly to realise their tender and deep signifi- 
cance, 

In truth, their rare and almost unearthly 
~ ecg had turned her somewhat giddy and 
BIC. 

Ronald touched the beautiful flowers on her 
lap, and passed his arm around Ivy's waist. 

Fondly he drew her to his side, and bent his 
dark head to Ivy’s. 

She clung to him helplessly—in ao passion of 
love—he was all the world to her now, In it 
she had no one else | 

" What, sweet Ivy! is it pousible that you can 
have forgotten,”’ whispered Ronald Dundas, “ that 
this is our wedding-morn ?” 

Then once more uprose in ber breast the 
torturing question—Had she done well or ill ? 

Time alone could show, 


(To be continued.) 








AN EVENTFOL 


—0.-— 


MEETING. 


To marry well was Kitty Deshons destiny, 
It was what she was born for, as you might 
eay. At any rate, she had had it dinned in her 
pretty, rosy eare from almost her lovely cradle- 
hood till she believed it herself—in theory, at 
least. 

But, like the rest of us, Kitty bad a sort of 
double identity. 

The Kitty that was to marry well loved silke 
aud satins, laces and jewellery, and was to live 
in a magnificent mansion, with troops of servants 
and carriages at command, 

The other Kitty was a romantic, sentimental 
little puss, who thought handsome young gentle- 
men with expressive dark eyes, and soft, low, 
eloquent voices, were worth all the fine clothes 
ind other trifles between the two oceans. 

It was somebody very much after this des- 
cription that Kitty was talking to in the park, a 
few days before the grand party at which she 
was to make her début upon the stage of favhion- 
able life. 

For Kitty was only just now home from her 
boarding-school, where she had been ‘‘ finished” 
in the most approved style, 

The pair were both laughing—Kitty, with a 
wild rose flush in her cheeks and a dewy light in 
her beautiful eyes, that did not always shine 
there ; the young fellow with, a look of adoretion 
in his handsome hazel orbs for-which the laughter 
was only a well-donned mask. 

This was not the first time the two had met. 
Kitty had seen him firat in the train, as she was 


coming home from her boarding-school. She had | 
jost her railway ticket, and was wondering what | 


in the world she should do, when up stepped a 
handsome, manly-looking young fellow, with 


these very laughing, hazel ‘eyes, and the ticket, | 


Then be opened the window for her and lent 
her a new magazine, and—and that is how they 
got acquainted, 

They had met half a dozen times since by the 
purest accident—certainly on Kitty’s part, though 
she had got into the habit of listening for a 
certain light, brisk step, and b] ashing beautifully, 
without knowing it, when she heard in, 


* * * * aa 


“T assure you, grandfather, I have never 
spoken one word to the young lady but that you, 
her mother, or any one, might have heard and 
welcome,” 

“You rascal!” cried the old man. “To you 
mean to tell me she don’t know you're in love 
with her #” 

"IT mean to say that I have never told her 30 
in words,” 

“Oh, you haven’t? Ob, ho, ho! 
think she knows it?” 





“ Yea, sir.” 

** Aud that she would have you ?” 

“] believe that she loves me as I do her.” 

‘*And she thinks you only a poor law stu- 
dent }” 

“I told her I was studying, sir, and that I 
meant to practice.” 

“‘And you have never giver her a hint that 
you were the grandson and provable heir of old 
Douglas McLean, who could buy out a train load 
of such men as her precious papa }” 

“She heard some of the fellows call me St. 
Remys, and she took it for my surname. That 
was all, sir. I had no thought of concealing 
anything, except at firet for a jest. She seemed 
to like ‘St. Remys’ so; aud afterward I did 
not feel somehow like trumpeting my relation- 
ship to you.” 

“ Certainly not—certainly not,” said the old 
man, slowly and approvingly. “ You’ve been 
a good boy in most things, Angus, lad—docile 
and obedient, taking the old grandfather's 
advice, and finding it always for your advantage 
—eh, lad?” 

Angus McLean threw up his handsome head 
brightly. , 

Yes, sir, always.” 

“Well, then, my boy, here is one more time 
to obey the old man without question, and it 
will come harder than all the others,” 

“ Yes sir,” paling a little. 

"You are not to see or speak to this young 
lady again till I tell you you may.” 

“ Y.e-s, sir,” more slowly and with an uneasy 
smile. “ How long wil! it be first !” 

“T can’t tell you,” returned the old gentle- 
map, watching him from under his snow-white, 
shaggy eyebrows. ‘You think this girl is the 
genuine stuff. Idon’t. We shall eee.” 

There was a silence of some moments ; then 
Angus eaid,— 

“JT will promise you thie, grandfather. I will 
not go near Miss Deshon without telling you 
first. I don’t know what she will think of me, 
though. You must not keep me from her too 
long,” 

cm a * a 

Such a funny little old man! Immaculately 
neat, extraordinarily polite, wonderfully ugly. A 
diamond glittering on one white, small hand, a 
gold snuff-box in the other—decidedly a man 
worth looking at in spite of his ugliness, or partly 
because of that, 

His little black eyes were as bright and flash- 
ing as the diamond on his finger. And his long, 
aquiline nose and his sharp-pointed chin, if they 
did not meet, came very near it. 

It wae at her own house that Kitty first met 
this funny little old gentleman--on the evening 
of her party—-and took such a fancy to him, in 
spite of his ugliness, as to make all the young 
fellows in the room crazy with jealousy. 

Kitty was an immense success. She took 
everybody by storm by her exceeding loveliness, 
her flower-like and gentle sweetness, her frank 
and enchanting gaiety 

But moet of sll she captivated the heart of 
this old gentleman, who was called Douglas Mc- 
| Lean in his own world “ the Stock Exchange.” 
His wonderful bright, black eyes followed her 





which he had picked up on the seat behind her, | everywhere she moved, and when she stopped to 


Yet you | 





chat and laugh with him, in a pretty bird-like © 


fashion, letting him see in every glance of her 
innocent, liquid eyes, that she liked him, and ap. 
proved ofhim, and thought he was nice, he glowed 
under it, as some old frost-bound rock will sparkle 
in the sun, 

‘You make me think so much of some one | 
know,” she said to him, simply, once in the 
evening. 

“ Ab?” he questioued, the black eyes twinkling 
from under the snow-white brows. ‘‘ You meau 
a Mr. St. Remys, I presume. I have been told 
there was a resemblance,” 

“Yes that is the name,” said Kitty, with an 
enchanting affectation of carelessness, ‘Do you 
know him?” 

“ Slightly, elightly,” nodded the old gentleman, 
“Young law student. Handsome dog. Don't 
look so much like ugly me as I do like handsome 
him, eh?" . : 

Kitty blushed and hung her pretty head a 
little. 

“J—I think you are both very nice-looking, 
sir.” 

McLean grinned very broadly at this, and 
seemed more enraptured than ever with Kitty, 
till everybody in the room voticed it. 

“ The old fellow is cauglit at last,” said one. 

“ You don’t think she'd have him ?” 

“ Why not-—with all that money ?” 

Kitty’s papa, seeing and caught his 
breath at thought of what it might mean. 

“It would be an awful thing, Gilbert—an 
awful thing,” answered his wife, when he told her 
next day of his thought, 

“ An awful thing? ’ almost screamed Deshon, 
“ Why, he’s worth millions!” 

“Yes, I suppose he is,” said Mrs, Deshon ; 
“but such a horrible old man, and Kitty such a 
baby. If it were the grandson, row.” 

“The grandson is spoken for. He did not 
come to the party. It would be a wonderful 
thing for Kitty and for us, His age ia nothing.” 

Before the week was out, Douglas McLean 
made forma! proposals for the hand of Miss Kitty 
Denson. 

Her father said “Yes” at once, and almost 
“thank you.” 

Her mother even was dazzled. The old man 
was such a money king, 

There remained one more person—Kitty her- 
self—to be consulted, or rather informed of the 

fate in store for her. 

For Mr. Deshon was so excited and exultant 
over the prospect of having a C:cesus for a son-in- 
law that he had set his face like a flint in the 
matter. Kitty was to have no voice in it at all. 

Fitty’s face, when told what was expected of 
her, waaa sight. Her big eyes widened-—her 
dimples deepened. She almost did laugh, but 
not quite, because of her father’s looks, 

“You cannot eurely mean it, papa! "she said. 
* You must have misunderstood Mr. McLean, He 
could never want me for a wife.” ; 

“J have nob misunderstood, and I told him 
yes. You'll be the envy of every woman in the 
town, Kitty.” 

Kitty grew suddenly very white, and looked 
so frightened that Mrs, Deshon began to cry. | 

“Mr, Mclean is coming here this morning. 
You must look your prettiest,” said Mr, Deshon 
to bie daughter, 

And he hurried from the room. ’ 

Kitty did not answer him, 

“ Kitty,” said her mother, when her husband 
had been gone some time, “ why don’t you say 
something! Are you glad you are going to 
marry Mr. McLean?” 

“ Nol” 

Kitty’s little locked mouth just opened to say 
that, and shut up tight again. 

“ But you will have to do it,” said her mother. 
“ You know what your father is when he sets 0u', 
and he is bent on this,” 

Yes, Kitty knew how stern and unrelenting 
her father could be on occasion. She was thiok- 
ing it all over. 

Douglas McLean made his appearance promp.y 
at the appointed time, and Kitty went down 
obediently to see him. ; 

She would not let her mother go in with ber, 
and when her father had led her im, and put ber 
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hand in old MeLean’s, che asked him to leave 


them. y 4; 

But Gilbert Deshon hesitated. 

There was something in Kitty’s eyes that he 
bad never seen there before. 

Bub McLean whispered, “ Yes, yes, go!” and 
he went. ‘ ’ ‘ 

Kitty was alone with her aged suitor. She 
was trembling, and her eyes looked as if she 
could bardly from crying. But she spoke 
in quite a resolute little voice. 

“Mr. McLean, paps says you have asked him 
if you may marry me, he has told you yes. 
But I do not wish to be your wife, sir. I have not 
told papa ; I thought I would speak to you your- 
self, I am very sorry you ever thought of such 
athing. Iliked you so much, but if I was 
married to you I should hate the very sight of 

ou!” 
°c Frank !” chuckled the old fellow to himself. 

Then to Kitty, 

“I don’t aee why, my dear. You chal! never 
have a wish ungratified—jewele, dresses, parties, 
everything that girls like you care for.” 

“That ia not ali we care for,” said Kitty, 
firmly. ‘1 thought it was once, but I know 
better now.” 

‘I believe you are in love with that young 
scamp St "' said McLean, with a fine 
show of indignation. ‘He's not worth his salt, 
I assure you, Kitty.” 

‘Stop !’’ said Kitty, her eyes flashing. ‘‘How 
do you kaow I'm in love with him? You shan’s 
abuse hica to me, anyway.” 

“Well, he’s in love with you. I cansay that, 
{ suppose? Had the impudence to ask me to 
speak a good word for him. I told him it was of 
no use; I had the promise of your hand for my- 
self.” 

‘Bub it te of use” broke in Kitty, angrily. 
‘‘Tnever promised you. How dare you eay such 
a thing?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you’d marry a 
young renegade like that, without a penny to 
his name, when you could have me {” 

“Yes, I would,if papa would consent !” 
cried Kitty, bursting into teare. “I had rather 
2 million times over. 1’d be willing to live on 
crusts, And he’s not a renegade, either!” 

Douglas McLean coolly stepped to one of the 

windows and signalled elightly to someone sit- 
ting in his carriage outside. 
_ Almost instantly the door-bell rang, and the 
‘some one” in question was ushered into the 
drawing-room, smiling and . blushing, gallant, 
handsome as a young Adonis. 

‘Misa Kitty Deshon,” said McLean, politely. 
“permit me to t to you my grandson, 
Angus St. Remys Mclean. Angue, Miss Des- 
hon has the bad taste to prefer some one else 
to me for a husband. See if you can find out 
who it is.” 

And he left the room. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that the young 
people were not long in coming to an under- 
standing, and that Kitty’s father and mother 
had no objections to make, 








New Zgatanp has set apart two islands for the 
preservation of its remarkable wild birds and 
other animale, Thereon all hunting and trapping 
are forbidden, 

Tae black apes of Guinea have long, silky hair, 
and their fur is admired for muffs and capes. 
Each skin brings from 48. to 123, During the 
past eight years 1,075,000 sking have been shipped 
to Paris, 

CHILDREN from eight to fifteen years of 
are employed in the sulphur mines of Caltamsetta, 
Sicily, to carry the sulphur to the surface of 
the earth. The occupation is very unhealthy, 
aud the children, after two or three years of 
service, are physica) wrecks. 

‘THE average production of ice, by means of the 


_ expansion of cold air, in what are known as cold 


air ice machines, is two and one-half tons of ice 
per ton of coal, Other machines vary from two 
ac] one-half tons to twelve and one-half tons of 
ice per ton of coal. 





A SISTER’S REVENGE. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE day was fast drawing to a close ; the heat 
had been almost intolerable under the rays of the 
piercing sun, and the night was coming on in 
sullen sultrinass, 

No breath of cooling air stirred the leaty 
branches of the trees; the stillness was broken 
only by the chirping of the crickets. 

On one of the largest estates in the South 
there was a great stir of excitement ; the master, 
Miles Stanton, was momentarily expected home 
with his bride. ‘The servants, in their best attire, 
were scattered in anxious groups here aud there, 
watching eagerly for the first approach of their 
master’s carriage on the white pebbled road. 

The curtains of Stanton Hall were looped back, 
and a cheerful flood of light shone on the waving 
fields that stretched out like a field of anow as 
far as the wye could reach. The last touches had 
been given to the pillars of roses that filled every 
available nook and corner, making the summer 
air redolent with their odorous perfumes. 

Mrs, Martin, who Lid ated the position 
of housekeeper for & score of years or more, stood 
at the window owisting with ill-concealed im- 
patience the telegram she held in herhaod. The 
announcement of his home-coming had been as 
unexpected as the news of his marriage had been 
almost a year before. 

“ Let there be no guests assembled ; my reasons 
will be made apparent to you later on,” so read 
the telegram, which puzzled the housekee) 
more than she cared to admit to the inquisitive 
maid who stood near her curiously watching her 
thoughtful face, 

“Tt seems to me as if it will rain afore they 
get here, Martha,” she said, nervously ; and, asif 
in confirmation of her words, a few raiu-drops 
splashed against the window-pane. 

Both stood gazing intently out into the dark- 
ness. The storm had now commenced ix earnest. 
The great trees bent to and fro like reeds before 
the wind, the lightning flashed, aud the terrific 
crash of roaring thunder mingled with the torrent 
of rain that now beat furiously against the case- 
ment. It seemed as if the very flood-gates of 
heaven were flung open wide on this memorable 
night of the master’s return. 

“It is a fearful night! Ah! happy is the 
bride upon whose home-coming the sunlight 
falls,” muttered Mrs. Martin under her breath. 

Martha had caught the low-spoken words, and 
in a voice that sounded strange and weird like a 
warning, she answered,— 

“Yes, and unhappy is the bride upon whose 
home-coming rain-drops fail.” 

How little they knew, as they stood there, of 
the terrible tragedy—the cruelest ever enacted— 
the grim, silent walls of Stanton Hall were soon 
to witness, in fulfilment of the strange prophecy, 

Martha, the maid, had scarcely ceased speaking 
ere the door was flung violently open, and a 
child of some ten summers rushed into the room, 
her face livid with passion, and her dark, gleam- 
ing eyes shining like baleful stars, before which 
the two women involuntarily quailed. 

“ What is this I hear?” she cried, with wild 
energy, glancing fiercely from one to the other, 
“Ts it true what they tell me—my father is 
bringing home his bride?” 

“Lena, my child,” remonstrated Mrs. Martin, 
feebly, ** I-——" 

“Don’t Lena me!” retorted the child, clutch- 
ing the deep crimson passion-roses from a vase at 
her side, and trampliog them ruthlessly beneath 
her feet. ‘ Answer me at once, I say—has he 
dared do it?” 

i Lena ! ” 

Mre. Martin advances toward her, but the child 
turns her darkly beautiful, wilful face toward her 
with an imperious gesture, 

“Do not-come a step nearer,” cried the child, 
bitterly, “‘ or I shall fling myself from the window 
down on the rocks below! Ishall never welcome 
my father’s wife here ; and mark me, both of you, 
I hate her |” she cried, vehemently. ‘She shall! 
rue the day she was born !”’ 





Mrs. Martin knew but too well the child would 
keep her word. 

No power, save Heaven's, could stay the turbu 
lent current of the ungovernable self-will which 
would drag her on to her doom, 

No human being could hold in subjection the 
fierce, untamed will of the beautiful youthful 
tyrant. 

There had been strange rumours of the un- 
happiness of Miles Stanton’s former marriage. 

No one remembered haviog seen his wife bub 
once, five years before, A beautiful woman wibh 
a little child had suddenly appeared at the Halli, 
announcing herself as Miles Stanton’s wile. 

There had been a fierce, stormy interview, and 
on that very night Miles Stanton took his wife 
aud child abroad. 

Those who had once seen the dark, glorious 
acornful beauty of the woman’s face never forgot 
it. 

Two years later the master had returned alone 
with the little child, heavily draped in widower’s 
weeds. 


The master of the Hall was yaung ; those who 

knew his story were not surprised that he should 

—he could not go through life alone ; 

atill, they felt e nameless pity for the young wife 

who was to be brought to the bome in which 
dwelt the child of his former wife. 

There would be bitter war between them. No 
one could tell on which side the scales of mercy 
and justice would be balauced. 

At that iastent, through the raging of the 
fierce elements, the sound of carriage wheels 
smote upon their ears as the vehicle dashed 
rapidly up the long avenue to the porch ; while, 
in another instant, the young master, half carry 
ing the slight delicate figure that clung timidly 
to his arm, hurriedly eatered the spacious par- 
lour, 

There was a hurried consultation with the 
housekeeper, and Miles Stanton, tenderly lifting 
the alight burden in his strong, powerful arms, 
quickly bore his wife to the beautiful spartmenta 
that had been prepared for her. 

Inthe excitement of the moment Lena had 
been quite forgotten. 

For an instant only she glanced bitterly at the 
sweet, fair face resting against her father’s 
shoulder, framed in a mass of golden hair. 

The child clinched her smali hands until she 
almost cried aloud with the intense pain, never 
once. deigning a glance at her father’s face. 

In that one instant the evil deeds of a lifetime 
were sown strong as life and more bitter than 
death. 

Turning hastily aside, she sprang bastily down 
the long corridor, and out into the darkness and 
the storm, never stopping to gain breath until 
she had reached the great gate that shut in the 
garden from the dense thicket that skirted the 
souf®ern portion of the plantation. 

She laughed a hard, mocking laugh that 
sounded uuvatural from such childish lips, as 
she saw a white hand hurriedly loop back the 
silken curtains of the window and saw her father 
bend tenderly over the golden-haired figure in 
the arm-chair, Suddenly the sound of her own 
name fell upon her ear. 

“ Lena,” whispered a low cautious voice; and 
in the quick flashes of lightning she eaw a woman’s 
white, haggard face pressed close against the 
grating, and two white hands were ateadily 
forcing the rusty lock. There was no fear in the 
fiery, rebellious heart of the dauntiess child. 

“Go away, you miserable beggar-woman,” she 
cried, “or I shall set the hounds on you at once. 
Do you hear me, I say?” 

**Who are you?” questioned the woman, in 
the same low, guarded voice. 

The child threw her head back proudly, her 
voice rising shrilly above the warring of the 
elements, as she answered,— 

“Know, then, I am Lena, the heiress of 
Stanton Hall.” 

The child formed a atrange picture--her dark, 
wild face, so strangely like the mysterious 
woman's, standing vividly out against the crim- 
son lightning flashes, her dark curls blown about 
| the gipsy-like face, her red lips curling scornfully, 
‘ her dark eyes gleaming. 
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“Lena,” calied the woman, softly, “ come on her lips, she was dead, with her tiny little 


} here.” | darling pressed close to her pulseless heart. 
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| “How dare you, a beggar-woman, call me!” But sorrow even as pitiful as death but rarely 




















: ) 1 the child, furiously. travels singly. Dear Heaven! how could they 
i 1 “ Lera—come here instantly |” tell the broken-hearted man, who wept in such 
; » tee There was a subtle something in the stranger’s | agony Lezide the wife he had loved so well, of 
é . 3 voice that throbbed through the child's pulses | another mighty sorrow that had fellen upon 
; a. R like leaping fire—a strange, mysterious influence | him ? 
fe) fae | that bound her, heart and seul, like the mes- Who was there that could break the news to 
q. an meric influence a serpent exerts over a fascinated | him? The tiny, fair-haired infant’ had been 
oe dove. ; stolen from their midst, They would have 
a) i Slowly, hesitatingly, this child, whove fiery | thanked Heaven if it had been lying cold in death 
7 ime | will had never bowed before human power, came | Upon its mother's bosom, 
7 f timidly ‘orward, atep by step, to the iron gate| Slowly throughout the long night—that ter- 
; ae: against which the woman's face was pressed, rible vight that was never to be forgotten—the 
) H > She stretched out her hand, and it rested for solemn bells pealed forth from the turrets of 
me. a moment on the child’s dark curls, Stanton Hall, echoing in their sound, “ Unhappy 
1 2 “Lena, the gate is locked,” she said, ‘Do | is the bride the rain falls on.” Most truly had 

t: Rey you know where the keys are?” been the fulfilment of that fearful prophecy ! 

a) Sepee | “ No,” answered the child. " Merciful Heaven!” cried Mrs. Martin, “ how 
2 Ee They used to hang behind the pautry-door— | shali I break the news to my master? The sweet 

7 a great bunch of them. Don’t they bang there | little babe is gone!” 
a now?” For answer Martha bent quickly over her, and 
” Veep,” breathed a few words in her ear that caused her 
i ix T thought so,” muttered the woman, trium- | to ery out in horror and amazement. 
. phantly. “Now, listen, Lena; I want you to do “ No one will ever know,” whispered Mattha; 
' See exactly as [ bid you, 1 want you to go quickly | “ it is the wisestcouree. The truth will lie buried 
apa and quietly, and bring me the longest and | in our own hearts, and die with us.” 
“a hinnest one, You are not to breathe one word * ¥* " ° 4 
f this to avy living soul. Do you understand, Six weeks from the night his golden- haired wife 
“ds 44 hild} I command you to do it.” had died Miles Stanton awoke to consciousness 
hab) (eae, : “ Yes,” anewered the child, dubiously. from the ravages of brain-fever—awoke to a life 
oe: “Stay!” she called, ae the child was about | 20+ worth the living. Qaickly Mrs. Martin was 
hy ee! to turn from her. “Why is the house lighted | %™* for, and soon entered the room, leaning apon 
me: oe It up to-night ? Martha’s arm, 
b e a . ’ ss ; « ife i ” 
je SS Again the reckless spirit of the child flashed . My wife is He could not ay re 
: forth. vi Buried, ofr, beveath yonder willow. 
“ My father has brought home his bride,” she | “And the babe t” he eried, ager. 

2: io | said, ‘‘ Don’ you see him bending over her at Dead, vnswered Martha, soft!y. Both are 
ae the third window yonder ¢” buried in one grave.” ‘ 
~- Tho woman’s eyes quickly followed in the oe Stanton turned his face to the wall, with 
eee Sk lirection indicated, & bitter groan, : 
1m? f Was it a cures the. woman ultered ae she Heaven forgive them ! the seeds of the bitterest 

» Sele: watched the fair, golden-baired young girl-wife’s | °f tragedies were irrevocably sown. 
ae | # head resting against Miles Stanton’s breast, his 
y arms clarped lovingly about her } 
53 “Go, Lena!” she commanded, bitterly. 
‘aa Quickly and cautiously the child sped on her CHAPTER IT. 
ef fatal errand through the storm and the darkness, oO ; . P 
cane , " ver wr bright May morning some sixteen years 
r — later — . wer ey with the key _ later the golden sunshine was just putting forth 
) ee WOOD WAS 60 UDIOCK & Work of misery ‘0 80 | ite first crimson raye, lighting up the ivy-grown 
i sare) ene Lena. hei f Stanton Hall, | turrets of Stanton Bali, and shining upon a little 
ae, | *romise me, Lena, heiress of Stanton Hall, | white covtage nestling in a bower of green leares 

a 4 nev to tell what you have done or seen or heard | ¢..45 the right of it, where dwelt George Mea- 
& 4 a ang ate 0 mae never mie yg peng while dows, the farmer on the Stanton estate, 

* H af sat fo.” Bers = ace a Ns h ype ais el For sixteen years the grand old house had re- 
VL TRY They * ‘ill y hoy zt “it _— tall ver “e™- | mained cloeed--ihe plantation being placed in 
tay % : Te wes oe wen re : __ ner Sty mY al charge of a careful overseer, Once again the Hall 
| . + mee oper re a ' "le y conan ah was thrown open to welcome its master, Miles 
of Wi — Hered she turned her face slowly toward the | Stanton, who had returned from abroad, bringing 
q = : Pah ee with him his heautiful daughter and a party of 
ee The storm did not abate in its fury ; night-birds frienda, 

eae Japped their wings through the storm overhead >| ‘The interior of the little cottage was astir with 

4 Lae owls shrieked in the distance from the swaying activity 

' ae Pe yt “ypu 2. ti \ 

a oe die Ke osed the. child walked slowly home Ib was five o'clock, the chimes had played the 

¢ a ae payee: somanag \ canentinauimet aucimaie te hour ; the labourers were going to the fields, and 

n the hi lights novi C 9 dairy-waids + >vinni 

it the servants, with bated breath and light footfalls, ag he teem Ne a 1 

at er BI i thas home caurbhate enenaltin n. nm the door-way of the cottage stood a tall, 

ha ‘ hurried through the long corridors towards Lena's | angular woman, shading ber flushed and heated 
a room, : Ssetey4 face from the sun’s ross with her hand, 

% No one —_ - notice ‘entre _ Gripping “Madge, Madge |” she calle ina hareh, rasping 

i robe, creeping slowly along by their side toward | voice, * where are you, you good-for-nothing lazy 

: ee Own Littie chamber giri? Come into the house di-ectly, I say!” 


Her voice died away over the white stretches of 


Pet, ia It was midnight when her father sent for her. 
i: waving cotton, but no Madge came. “Here's a 


Lena suffered him to kiss her, giving back no 


Sa an: eee ? ; , ys. | Pretty go.” she cried, tarning into the room where 
te WES [ have brought some one to you, my darling,” | her brother eat calmly finishing his morning 
D oes ae he said, See, Lena—a new mamma! And 


see who else—a. wee, dimpled litile sister, with 


bee ‘ 3 Lena those white mulls should be sent over to 
| golden hair like mamma’s, and great blue eyes, 


her the first thing in the morning. She will be 





me Little Brenda is your sister, dear, Lena must in @ towering rage, and no wonder, and like 
g ilove her pew mamma and sister for pape’s sake.” | enough you'll lose your place, George Meadows, 
bi. aa The dark frown on the child’s face never re- | and twill serve you right, too, for encouraging that 
4 “a laxed, and withan impatient gesture her father lazy giri ia her idlenexs.” 
.. a ord-:ed her to be taken from the room. “Don't be too hard on little Madge, Annie,” 
MY at Suddenly the greah bells ceased pealing for the | answered George Meadows, tiwidly, reaching for 
; aha ‘ joyous birth of Miles Stanton’s daughter, and the | his hat. “She will have the dresses at the Hall 
ey bitter cries of a strong man in morial anguish | in good time, I'll warrant.” 
be ee rent the air. “ Too hard, indeed ; that's juab like you men, 
ds } 3 No one had noticed how or when the sweet, | no feeling for your poor, overworked sister, so long 
qa : Ms golden-haired young wife haddied, With aamile | as that girl has an easy life of it, It was a sorry 
xy Y * | 


meal, “a pretty go, indeed! 1- promised Mias | 


song 


day for me when your gunt died leaving this girj 
to our care.” 

A deep flush mantled George Meadowe’s face, 
but he made no retort, while Ann’ energetically 
piled the white fluted laces in the huge basket— 
piled it full to the top, until her arm ‘ached with 
the weight of it—the basket which was to play 
such a fatal part in the truant Madge’s life—ihe 
life which for sixteen short years had been so 
monotonous, 

Over the corn. fields came a young girl tripping 
lightly along. : 

George Meadows paused fn the path az he 
caught sight of her. 

* Poor, innocent little Madge!” he muttered 
half under his breath as he gazed ab her. 

Transferred to canvas, the picture would have 
immortalized a painter. No wonder the man’s 
heart softened as he g-zed. He saw a glitter of 
golden curls, and the gleam of a scarlet. mantle— 
@ young girl, tall and slender, with rounded, 
supple limbs, and a figure graceful in every line 
and curve, while her arms, bare to the elbow, 
would have charmed 9 seulptor. Cheek and lips 
were a glowing rosy red, while her eyes, of the 
deepest and darkest blue, were the merriest that 
ever gazed up to the summer sky, 

Suddenly from over the trees there came the 
sound of the great bell ab the Hall, Madge stood 
quite still in alarm: 

“It is five o’clock !” she cried, “ What shall 
Ido? Anot Ann will be so angry with nie ; she 
promised Mies Lena her white dresses should be 
at the Hall by five, and it is that already.” 

Poor little Madge! no wonder her heart 
throbbed painfully and the look of fear deepened 
iv her blue eyes as she sped rapidly up the path 
that led to the little cottage where Aon grimly 
awaited her with flushed face and flashing eyes. 

“So,” she said, harshly, “ you are come at last, 
are you? and a pretty fright you have given me! 
You shall answer to Lena herself for this, I 
dare say you will never attempt to offend her a 
second time,” 

“Indeed, Aunt Ann, I never dreamed it was 
so late,” cried Madge. “I was watching the sun 
rise over the cotton. fields, and watching the dew 
drops glittering on the corn, thinking of the 
beautiful heiress of Stanton Hall. I am so sorry 
I forgot about the dresses.” 

Hastily catching up the he basket, she 
huriied quickly down the path, a startled 
deer, to escape the volley of wrath thé indignant 
spinster hurled after her. 

It was a beautifal morning, no cloud was in the 
smiling heavens; the run shone brightly, and the 
great oak and cedar-trees that skirted the road- 
| side seemed to thrill with the — of birds. 
| Butterflies spread their light wings and coquetted 
with the fragrant blossoms, and busy humming- 
bees buried themselves in the heart of the 
crimson wild roses, The basket was very heavy, 
and poor little Madge’s arms ached with the 
weight of it. : 3 

“TfL might but rest for a few moments only,” 
she said to herself, eyeiug the cool, shady grass 
by the roadside, ‘Surely a moment or two will 
not matter, Oh, dear, I am co tired !” 

She set the basket down om the cool, green 
grass, flinging herself beside it beneath the grate- 
ful shade of a blossoming chestnut-tree, resting 
her golden head against the basket of filmy laces 
that were to adorn the beautiful heiress of whom 
she had heard so much, yet never seen, and of 
whom every one felt in so much awe, 

She looked wistfully at the great. mansion iv 
the distance, thinking how different her own life 
had been. 








The soft, wooing breeze fanned her cheeks a01 
| tossed about her golden curls in wanton sport. I! 
| was so pleasant to sit there in the dreamy 
silence, watching the fleecy white clouds, the 
birds, and the flowers ; it was Jittle wouder the 
| swift-winged moments flew heedlesaly by. 

Slowly the white lide drooped over the dark- 
vlue eyes ; the long, golden lashes lay against the 
rosy cheeks, the red lips parted in a smile ; ail 
unheeded were the fluted laces, Madge slept. 

Oh, cruel breeze! oh, fatal wooing breeze, to 
have enfolded hapless Madge in your soft 
embrace ! f 

Over the hills came the sound of baying hounds, 
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followed by a quick, springy r through the 
crackliog underbrush, as @ yo , in closs- 
fitting velved hunting-suit and jaunty velvet 


erged from the thicket toward the main 


cap, em 
road 

As be parted the. cheataut branches, the 
hound, with a low, hoarse growl, sprung quickly 
forward at some object beneath the gree. 

“Down, Tiger, down!” cried Duncan Field, 
leaping lightly over some intervening brushwood. 
“ What kind of game have we here? Whew !”’ 
he ejaculated, surprisedly ; “a young girl, as 
pretty a8 a picture, and, by the eternal, fast 
asleep, too! ’” 

Still Madge slept on, utterly unconscious of 
the handsome brown eyes that were regarding 
ber so admfringly, 

“[{ have often heard of fairies, but this is the 
first time I ever caught one napping under the 
trees. I wonder who she is, anyhow! Surely 
she cannot be a drudging farmer's daughter, with 
a form and face like that,” he mused, suspiciously 
eyeing the basket of froshly-laundered laces, 
against which the flushed cheeks and waving 
golden hair rested. 

Just then his ludicrous position struck him 
forcibly. 

“Come, Tiger,” he said ; ‘it would never do 
for you and me'to be caught staring at this pretty 
vood-nymph so rudely, if she should by chance 
awaken.” , 

Tightening the strap of his game-bag over his 
shoulder, and readjusting his velvet cap jauntily 
over his brown Duncan was sbout to resume 
his journey in the direction of the Hall, when 
‘he sound of rapidly approaching carriage-wheels 
fell upon his ears. 

Realising his awkward position, Duncan knew 
(Le wisest course he could possibly pursue would 
be to screen himself behiad the chestnut branches 
until the vehicle should pasa. 

The next instant a pair of ing ponies, at- 
tached to & basket phaeton in which sab a young 
girl who held them well in check, dasbed rapidly 
up the road, 

Reser a — y repreas an exclamation 
of» as he saw the occupant was his you: 
hostess, Lena Stanton, - re 

She drew rein directly in front of the sleeping 
girl, and Dancan Field, to his dying day, never 
forgot the discordant laugh that broke from her 
red lips—a laugh which caused poor Madge to 
start from her slumber in wild alarm, and 
scatter the snowy contents of the basket in all 
directions, 

_ Fora single instant their eyes met—these two 
girls anne lives Be 2. cross each other so 
stra — ze, like a frightened bird, as 
she gusssid Intuitively at the identity of the 
pre Lena, haughty, derisive, and scornfully 
mocking, 

“You are the person whom Miss Meadows sent 
to the Hail with my mul) dresses, some three 
hours since, I presume. May I ask what detained 
you?” 

Poor Madge was quite creatfallen ; great tear- 
drops trembled on her long lashee. How could 
she answer ? 

Wooed by the lulling breeze and the sunshine, 
she had fallen asleep. 

_“The basket waa so heavy,” she answered, 
timidly ; “and I—I-—eat down to rest a few 
moments, and—-—” 

“Further explanation is quite unnecessary,” 
retorted Lena, sharply, gathering up the reins. 
“See that you have those things at the Hall 
within ten minutes—not an instant later.” 

Touching the pranting ponies with her ivory- 
handled whip, the haughty young heiress whirled 
down the road, leaving Madge, with flushed face 
and tear-dimmed eyes, gazing after her, 

“Oh, dear, I wish I had never been born |” 
she sobbed, flinging hereelf down on her knees 
and burying her face in the lovg cool grass, “No 
oue ever speake a kind word to me but 
Uncle George, and even he dare not be kind when 
Aunt Ann is near, She might have taken this 
heavy basket in her carriage,” sighed Madge, 
bravely lifting the heavy burden in her delicate 
arms,” - 


“That is jnst what I think,” muttered Duncan 








Field, from hia place of concealment, savagel 
biting his lip. " oe J 

Tn another moment he was by her side. 

Pardon me,” he said, deferentially raising 
his cap from his glossy curls; “that basket is 
too heavy for your slender arma. Allow me to 
assist you,” 

In a moment the young girl stood up and made 
the prettiest and most graceful of courtesies, as 
she raised to his avface he never forgot. In- 
voluntarily he again raised his cap in homage to 
her eens and shy, sweet beauty, | 

“No, I thank you, sir; I have not far to carry 
the basket,” she replied in a voice sweet as the 
chiming of silver bells---a voice that thrilled him, 
he could not tell why. 

A sudden desire possessed Duncan to know who 
she waz and from whence she came. 

Do you live at the Hall?” he asked, 

“No,” she replied, “I am Madge Meadows, the 
overseer's niece,” 

** Madge Meadows,” said Duncan, musingly. 
“What a pretty name ; how well it suite you.” 

He watched the crimson blushes that dyed her 
fair young face—she never once raised her dark 
blue eyes to hia, 

The more Duncan looked at her the more he 
admired this coy, bewitching pretty little 
maiden, 

She made a fair picture under the boughs of 
the chestout-tree, thick with odorous blossoms, 
the sunbeams falling on her golden hair, 

The sunshine or the gentle southern wind 
brought Duncan no warting that he was forging 
the first Jinks of a dreadful tragedy. 

He thought only of the shy blushing beauty 
and coy grace of the young girl—he never 
dreamed of the hour when he should look back 
to that moment, wondering at his own blind 
folly, with « curse oa his lips, 

Again from over the trees came the sound of 
the great bell from the Hall, 

“It ia eight o'clock,” cried Madge in alarm, 
“ Miss Leva will be sc angry with me |” 

“Angry,” said Doncan, “angry with you! 
What for?” 

“She is waiting for the mul) dresses,” replied 
Madge, 

It was a strange idea to him that any one 
should dare be anery with this pretty gentle 
Madge. 
“You will at least permit me to carry your 
basket as far as the gate,” he said, shoulderiog 
her burden without waiting for a reply. 

Madge had no choics but to follow him. 

There,” said Duncan, setting the basket down 
by the plantation gate, which they had reached 
all too soon, “ you must go, 1 suppose. It seems 
hard to leave the bright sunshine to go in- 
doors,” 

“J—J shall soon returnj® said Madge, with 
innocent frankness. 

“Shall you?” cried Duncan, “ Will you return 
home by the same path?” 

om Yes,” she replied, “if Miss Lena does not 


need me. 
" Good-bye, Madge,” hesaid, “TI shall see you 


in, 

He held out his hand, and her little fingers 
trembled and fluttered in his clasp. Madge 
looked so happy yet so frightened, so charming 
yet eo shy, Duncan hardly knew how to define 
the feeling that stirred in his heart. 

He watched the graceful, fairy figure as Madge 
tripped away, instead of thinking be had done a 
very foolish thing that bright morniug. 

Dancan lighted s cigar and fel! to dreaming of 
sweet little Madge Meadows, and wondering how 
he should pase the time uatil he should see her 

ain, 

While Madge almost flew up the broad gravel 
path to the house—the beavy burden she bore 
seemed light as a feather—no thought that zhe 
had been imprudent ever entered her mind. 

There was no one to warn her of the peril 
which lay iv the witching depths of the hand. 
some stranger's eyes, 

All her young life she had dreamed of the hero 
who would ome day come to her—just such a 
dream as all youthful maidens experience—an 











ido! thoy enshrine in their innermost hearts, and 


worship in secret, never dreaming of a cold, dark 
time when the idol may lie shattered in ruins at 
their feet, 

How little know gentle bladge Meadows cf 
the fatal love which would drag her down to bc: 
doom | 





CHAPTER III. 


In an elegant doudowr, ail crimson and gold, 
some hours later sat Lena Stanton reclining 
negligently on a satin divan, toying idly with a 
volume which lay in her lap, 

She tossed the book aside with a yawn, turning 
her superb dark eyes on the little igure bending 
over the rich trailing silks which were to adorn 
her own fair beauty on the coming evening. 

“So you think you would like to attend the 
ljawn féte to-night, Madge } ” she asked patroniz- 


y. 
ge glauced up with a startled blush. 

“Oh, I should like it so much, Miss Lena,” 
she answered hesitativgly, ‘if I only could.” 

“TI think I shall gratify you,” said Lena care- 
lessly, ‘ You have made yourself very valuable 
tome, I like the artistic manner in which you 
have twined thesa roses in my hair ; the effect is 
quite pictaresque.” 

She glanced approvingly at her magnificen) 
refection in the cheval g'ass opposite. Titian 
alone could have reproduced those rich, marvellous 
colours—that perfect, queenly beauty. 

He would have painted the picture, and the 
world would have raved about its beauty. The 
dark rasses of raven-black hair; the proud, 
haughty face, with ite warm southern tiute; the 
dusky eyes, lighted with fire and passion, and the 
red, curved lips 

“I wish particu’arly to look my very best to- 
night, Madge,” she eaid; “that is why J wish 
you to remain, You can arrange those sprays of 
white heath iu my hair. Then you shall attend 
the féte, Madge. Remember, you are not 
expected to take part in it; you must sit in 
some secluded nook where you will le quite 
unobserved,” 

Lena could not help but smile at the arden 
delight depicted ia Madge’s face. 

“Tam afraid I cannot stay,” she said, doubt 
fully, glancing down in dismay at the piak-a: 
white muslin she wore. ‘Every one would be 
sure to laugh at me who saw me, Then I shoul! 
wish I had not stayed.” 

“Suppose I should give you one to wear—that 
white mull, for instance--how would you like it 
None of the guests would see you,” replied Lena. 

There was a wistful look in Madge’s eyes, as 
though she would fain believe what she heard was 
really true. 

“Would you rea'ly}” asked Madge, wonder. 
ingly. ‘You, whom people call so baughty and 
so proud—you would really let me wear one of 
your dresses? I do not know how to tell you 
how much I am pleased |” she said, eagerly, 

Lena Stanton laughed. Such rapture was uew 
to her. 

The night which drew its mantle over the 
smiling earth was aperfect one, Myriads of starz 
shone like jewels in the blue sky, and not a cloud 
obscured the face of the clear full moon, 

The grounds were ablaze with coloured lamps 
that threw out soft rainbow tints in all directions 

13 far as the eye could reach. The interior of 
Stanton Hall was simply dazzling in its rich rose 
bloom, its lights, its fountains, and rippling 
music from adjoining ferneries. 

In an elegant apartment of the Hall Miles 
Stanton, the recluse invalid, lay upon his couch, 
trying to shut out the mirth and gaicty that 
floated up to him from below, . As the sound of 
Lena's voice fell upon his ear he turned his face 
to the wall with a bitter groan. 

“She is so like-—-” he muttered, grimly. 
“ Ah! the pleasant voices of our youth turn into 
lashes which scourge us in our o'd age, ‘ Like 
mother, like child,’ ” 

The lawn féte was a grand success ; the élite of 
the whole couatry round were gathered together 
to welcome the beautiful, peerless hostess of 
Stanton Hall. 

Lena moved among her guests like a queen, 
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yet in all that vast throng her eyes eageriy sought 
one face. 

“ Where was Dancan }” was the question which 
onstantly perplexed her. After the first waltz 
he had suddenly disappeared. 

Only the eveniog before handsome Duncan 
Field had held her jewelled hand long at parting, 
whispering, in his graceful, charming way, he 
had something to tell her on the morrow. 

“Why did he hold himself so strangely aloof?” 
Leva asked herself, in bitter wonder. Ab! had 
she but known, 

While Lena, the wealthy heiress, awaited his 
coming so eagerly, Duncan Field was standing 
quite lost in thought, beside a rippling fountain 
in one of the most remote yo ts of the lawn, 
thinking of Madge Meadows. 

He had seen a fair face—that was all--a face 
that embodied hie dream of loveliuess, and, with- 
yut thinking of it, found his fate, and the whole 
world seemed changed for him. 

Handsome, impulsive Duncao Field would 
have bartered every shilling of his worldly 
possessions for love, 

He had hitherto treated all notion of love in a 
very off-hand, cavalier fashion. 

“ Love is fate,” he had always said. He knew 
Lena loved him. Last night he raid to himself, 
‘The time has come when I might as well marry ; 
b might as well be Lena as any else, seeing she 
cares so rouch for me,” Now all that was 
changed. ‘‘I sincerely hope she will not attach 
undue significance to the words I spoke last 
evening,” he mused, 

Duncan did not care to return again among the 
throng ; it was sweeter far to sit there by the 
rourmurivg fountain dreaming of Madge Meadows, 
and wondering when he should see her again. A 
ihrong which did not hold the faze of Madge had 
no charm for him 

Suddenly a soft step sounded on the grass; 
Duncan’s heard gave a sudden bound ; surely it 
could not be—yes it was—Madge Meadows, 

She drew back with a ttartled cry as her eyes 
suddenly encountered those of her hero of the 
morning. She would have fled precipitately had 
he not stretched out his hand quickly to detaiu 
ner. 

“Madge!” cried he, “why do you look 80 
frightened? Are you displeased to see me?" 

“No,” she said, “ J—I do not know ¥ 

She looked so pretty, so bewildered, 20 dazzled 
by joy, yet so pitifully uncertain, Duncan was 
more clesperately in love with her than ever. 

‘* Your eyes speak, telling me you are pleased, 
Madge, even if your lips refuse to tell me so. Sit 
down on this rustic bench, Madge, while I tell 
you bow anxiously 1 awaited your coming— 
waited until the shadows of evening fell.” 

As he talked to her he grew more interested 
every moment, She had no keen intellect, 
no yraceful powers of repartes, knew little of 
bovks or the great world beyond, Madge was a 
simple, guileless child of nature. 

Duncan’s vanity was gratified at the uncon- 
ecloue admiration which shone in her eyes and 
the blushes his words bronght to her cheeks, 

“This is my favourite waltz, Madge,” he said, 








youth, music, and beauty, there was nothing 
wanting to complete the charm of love, 

Leaning gracefully against an overarching 
palm-tree stood a young man watching the pair 
with a atrange intentness; a dark, vindictive 
smile hovered about the corners of his mouth, 
hidden by his black moustache, and there was a 
cruel gleam in the dark, wicked eyes scanning 
the face of the young gir! so closely. 

“Ah! why not?” he mused. ‘Ib would bea 
glorious revenge.” 

He made his way hurriedly in the direction of 
his young hostess, who was, as usual, surrounded 
by @ group of admirers. A deep crimson spot 
burned on either cheek, and her eyes glowed like 
stare, as of one under intense, suppressed excite- 
ment. 

Vincent Dalrymple made his way to her side 
just as the last echo of the waltz died away on 
the air, inwardly congratulating himself upon 
finding Duncan and Madge directly beside him. 

“Miss Lena,” said Vincent, with a low bow, 
“ will you kindly present me to the little fairy on 
your right? I am quite desperately smitten 
with her.’ 

Several gentlemen crowded around Lena ask- 
ing the same favour. 

With a smile and a bow, what could Duncay 
do but lead Madge gracefully forward? Those 
who witnessed the scene that ensued never forgot 
it. For answer Lena Stanton turned coldly, 
haughtily toward them, and drew herself up 
proudly fo her ful) height. 

“There is evidently some mistake here,” she 
said, glancing ecornfully at the slight, girlish 
figure leaning upon Duncan’e arm, “I do not 
recognize this person as a guest. If I mistake 
not, ehe is one of the hirelings connected with 
the estate.” 

Ii a thunderbolt had suddenly fallen at 
Duncan’s feet he could not have been more 
thoroughly astounded, 

Madge uttered a piteous little cry, and, like a 
tender flower cut down by a sudden rude blast, 
would have fallen at his feet had he not reached 
out his arm to save her. 

* Miss Stanton,” cried Duncsn, in a voice husky 
with emotion, “I hold myself responsible for this 
young lady's presence here. J——”’ 

“Ah!” interrupted Lena, ironically; “and 


“may I ask by what right you force one 60 inferior, 


and certainly obnoxious, among us?’ 

Duncan’s handsome face was white with rage. 

‘Miss Stanton,” he replied, with atately dig- 
nity, “I regret, more than words express, that 
my heedlessness has brought upon this little 
creature at my side an insult so cruel, so unjust, 
and so bitter, in simply granting my request for 
a waltz—a request very reluctantly granted. An 
invited gueat amoug you ehe may not be; but I 
most emphatically deny her inferiority to avy 
lady or gentleman prezent,” 

“ Duncan—Mr. Field,” says Lena, icily, “you 
f rget yourself.” 

He smiled contemptuonsly. 

“I do not admit it,” he said, hotly. ‘‘ L have 
done that which any gentleman wuld have done 
—defended from insult one of the purest and 
sweetest of maidens. I will do more—I will 


as tha music floated ons to them. “ Will you | shield her henceforth with my very life, if need 
| be. If Ica win her I shall make Madge Mea- 


favour me with a waltz?” 
“Miss Lena would be so angry,” she mur- 
mured, 


“Never rmoind her anger, Madge. I will take 


D the blame on sy shoulders. They are un- 
usually broad, you see,” 

He led her haif reluctantly among the gay 
thropg. Gentlemen looked at one another in 
surprise, 

“Who is she?” they asked one of the other, 
gazing upon her in wonder. 

No one could answer. The sweet-faced little 
maiden in soft, floating whi:e, with face like an 
angel's, who wore no other ornament than her 
crown of golden hair, was a my:tery and a 
novelty, Inall the long yeare of her after-life 
Madge never forgob ihat supremely blissful 
moment. It seemed to her they were floating 
away into avother aphere. Duncan’s arms wers 
around her, his eyes smiling down into hers; he 
could feel the slight form trembling in his 





dows my wife.” 

Duncan spoke rapidly, vehemently. His 
chivalrous soul was aroused ; be s.arcely heeded 
the impetuous words that fell from his lips, He 
could nob endure the thought that innocent, 
trusting little Madge should suff-r through any 
fault of his. 

Come, Madge,” be said, softly, clasping in his 
own strong white ones the little fingers clinging 
e0 pitifully to his arm, ‘‘we will go away from 
here at once—our presence longer is probably 
obnoxious, Farewell, Miss Stanton.” 

Duncan,” cried Lena, involuntarily taking a 
step forward, “ you donot, you cannot mean what 
you say. You will not allow a creature like 


that to eeparate us—you have forgotten, Duncan. 


You said you had something to tell me. You 

will not part with me so easily,” she cried, 
Asudden terror seized her at the thought of 

losing him. He was her world. She forgot the 


embrace, and he clasped her stiil closer, With | gueste gathering about her—forgot she was the 





wealthy, courted heiress for whose glance cr 
smile men sued in vain—forgot her haughty 
pride in the one absorbing thought that Duncaa 
was going from her. Her wild, fiery, passionate 
love could bear no restraint. 

“Duncan,” she cried, suddenly falling op 
her knees before him, her face white and 
stormy, ber white jewelled hands clasped suppii- 
catingly, “you must not, you shall not leave me 
so; no one shall come between us! Listen! | 
love you, Duncan! What if the whole world 
knows it—what will it matter, it isthe truth. My 
love ie my life, You loved me until she came 
between us with her false, fair face. But for this 
you would have asked me tobe your wife. Send 
that miserable little hireling away, Duncan, the 
farmer will take charge of her,” 

Lena spoke rapidly, vehemently. Noone coulj 
stay the torrent of her bitter words. 

Duncan was painfully distressed and annoyed, 
Fortunately but very few of the guests had ob- 
served the thrilling tableau enacted so near 
them. 

‘* Lena—Miss Stanton,” he eaid, “I am sorry 
you have thus unfortunately yoursel}, 
For your own sake I beg you aay no wore, 
You yourself have severed this night the last link 
of friendship between us. Iam frank with you 
in thus admitting it. I sympathize with you, 
while your words have filled me with the deepest 
consternation and embarrassment, which it is use- 
less longer to prolong.” 

Drawing Madge’s arm hurriedly within his 
own Duncan strode quickly down the gravelled 
path, with the full determination of never again 
crossing the threshold of Stanton Hall, or gazizg 
upon the face of Lena Stanton. 

Meanwhile Lena had arisen from her knees 
with a gay mocking laugh, and turned suddenly 
to the startled group about her. 

“Bravo! bravo! Miss Lena,” cried Vincent 
Dalrymple, stepping to her side at this opportune 
moment. “ On the stage you would have made a 
grand success, We are practising for a coming 
charade,” explained Dalrymple, laughingly ; “and, 
judging from the expressions de on our 
friends’ faces, I should say you have drawn largely 
om real life, You will be a succens, Miss 

pa,” 

No one dreamed of doubting the assertion. A 
general laugh followed, and the music struck up 
again, and the gay mirth of the féte resumed it 
sway. 

Long after the gueste had departed Lena eat 

in her bouduoir, her heart torn with pain, love, 
and jealousy, her brain filled with schemes of 
vengeance, 
* T can not take her life!” she cried ; but if I 
could mar her beauty — the pink-and-white 
beauty of Madge Meadows, that has won Duncan 
from me—I would do it. I shall torture her for 
this,” she cried, ‘I will win him from her, 
though I wade through seas of blood, Hear me, 
Heaven,” she cried, ‘ and register my vow !"” 

Lena hastily rang the bell. ; 

“Saddle Tom and Tough at once!” she taid 
to the servant who anawered her summons. 

“Ttis after midnight, Miss Lena. I——” 

There wasa look in her eyes which would 
brook no further words, 

An hour later they had reached the cottage 
wherein slept Madge Meadows, heedless of the 
danger that awaited her. 

“Wait for me here,” said Lena, to the groom 
who accompanied her. “I will not be long!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Manor,” said Duncan, gently, as he led ber 
away from the lights and the echoing muric out 
into the starlight that shone with a soft, silvery 
radiance over hill and dale, “I shall never for- 
give myself for being the cause of the cruel insu't 
you have been forced to endure to-night. 
declare it’s ashame, I shall tell Lena so t- 
morrow.” : 

“Ob, no—no, please don’t, Mr. Duncan,’ 
“1—I—had no right to waltz with you,” sobbed 
Madge, “‘ when I knew you were Lena's lover.” 

“Don’t say that, Madge,” responded Durca2, 
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warmly. “J am glad, after all, etérything has 
happened just as it did, otherwise I should never 
have known how dear a certain little girl had 
grown to me; besides, I am not Lena’s lover, 
0d pever shall be now.” 

“ You have quarrelled with her for my sake,” 
wnispered Madge, regretfully. “I am so sorry, 
indeed I am.” 

Madge little dreamed as she watched the deep 
flush :ise to Duncan's , it was of her he was 
phinkiog, and not Lena, by the words, “a certain 
little girl.” 

Duncan saw she did not understand him ; he 
etopped short in the path, gazing down into those 
great, dreamy, pleading eyes that affected him so 
strangely, 

“Madge,” he said, gently, taking her little 
vands from his arm and clasping them in his 
vwn, ‘ you must not be startled at what I am 
guiog to tell you. When I met you under the 
chestput-tree I knew I had met my fate. I 
said to myself ‘She, and no other, shall be my 
wife.” 

“Your wife!” she cried, looking ab him in 
warm. “ Please don’t say so. I don't want to 
be your wife,”’. 

“Why not, Madge?” he asked, quickly, 

‘Because you are so far above me,” sobbed 
Madge. “ You are so rich, and Iam only poor 
little Madge Meadows,” 

Oh, how soft and beautiful were the eyes swim- 
wiog in tears, and lifted so timidly to his face ! 

Ste could not have touched him more deeply. 
Madge was his first love, and he loved her from 
the firs) time their eyes met, with all the 
strength of hig boyish, passionate nature ; so it 
is not strange that the thought of posseesing her 
years sooner than he should have dared hope, 
made hie young blood stir with ecstasy, even 
though he knew it was wrong. 

“Wealth shall be no barrier between us, 
Madge,” he cried. “What is all the wealth in 
the world compared to love? Do notsay that 
again, Love outweighs everything. Even 
though you bid me go away and forget you, 
Madge, 1 could not do it, I cannot live with- 
out you,” 

“Do you really love meso much in so short a 
time }” she asked, blushingly. 

“ My love cannot be measured by the length of 
time Ihave known you,” he answered eagerly. 
“Why, Madge, the strongest and deepest Jove 
men have ever felt has come to them suddenly, 
without warning.” 

The glamour of love was upon him ; he could 
see no faulte in pretty, artless little Madge. 
True, she had not been educated abroad, like 
Lena, bub that did not matter ; such a lovely 
rosebud mouth was made for kisses, not grammar, 

Duncan stood in suspense beside her, eagerly 
watching the conflict going on iv the girl’s 
heart, 

“Don’t refuse me, Madge,” he cried ; “give 
me the right to protect you for ever from the 
cold world, Let us be married to-night. We 
will keep it a secret if you say so, You must— 
you must, Madge, for I cannot give you up!” 

Dupean was so eager, 60 earnest, so thoroughly 
the impassioned lover! His hands were clinging 
to hers, his dark, handsome face drooped near 
hers, his pleading eyes searched her very soul. 

Madge was young, romantic, an@ impression- 
able, A thousand thoughts rushed through her 
brain. It would be so nice to have a young 
husband to love her and care for her like Duncan, 
80 handsome and so kind, 

Then, too, she would have plenty of dresses as 
fine as Lena wore—all lace and puffs, She might 
have a carriage and ponies, too; and when she 
rolied by the little cottage Aunt Ann, who had 
always been so cruel to her, would curtsey to her 
aa = did when Lena, the haughty young heiress, 
passed, 

The peach-bloom on her cheeks deepened. 
With Madge’s thoughtless, clinging nature, her 
craving for love and protection, her iroplicit faith 
in Dunean, who bad protected her so nobly at 
tbe {8-e, it is nob to be wendered at that Duncan 
won the day. 

Shyly Madge raised her blue eyes to his face, 
and he read a coy, sweet consent that thrilled his 
very sou), 





“You shall never regret this hour, my dar- 
ling,” he cried ; then, in the soft, silvery twilight, 
be took her to his heart and kissed her raptu- 
rouely. 

His mother’s bitier anger, so sure to follow— 
the cold, haughty mother who never forgot or 
forgave an iojury—and his little sister’s sorrow 
were at that moment quite forgotten. Even if 
they bad been remem they would have 
weighed as naught compared with his loveiy 
little Madge, with the golden hair and eyes of 
blue looking up at him co trustingly. 

Madge never forgot that walk on the following 
day through the sweet pink clover to the little 
church on the bank of the lonely river. The 
crickets chirped in the long green grass, and the 
breeze swayed the branches of the tall, leafy 
trees, rockiug the little birds in their nests, 

A swift, terrified lock crept up into Madge’s 
face as they entered the dim, shadowy building. 
Duncan took her trembling, chilled hands in his 
own; if he had not at that moment Madge 
would have fied from the place, 

“ Only a little courage, ge,” he whispered ; 
* then a life of happiness.” 

Then, as if in e dream, she stood quite still by 
his side while the fatal ceremony went on. Ina 
confused murmur she heard the questions and 
responses of her lover, and answered the ques- 
tions put to her. 

Then Duncan turned to her with a smile and 


@ kiss. 

Poor, thoughtlees little Madge. It was done. 
In a moment she had sown the seeds from which 
was to spring up a harvest of woe so terrible 
that her wildest imagination could not have 
painted it. » 

“ Are we really married, Duncan ?” she whis- 
pered, as he led her out again into the sunlight. 
“ It seems so much like a dream.” 

He bent his handsome head .and kissed his 
pretty child-bride. 

Madge drew back with a startled cry. His 
lips were as cold as ice ! 

“Yes, you are my very own now,” he whie- 
pered, % No one shall ever have the right to 
scold you again, You are mine now, Madge, but 
we must keep it a secret from everyone for 
awhile, darling. You will do this for my sake, 
won’t you, Madge?” he asked. “I am rich, so 
far as the world knows; but it was left to me 
under a peculiar condition. I—I—do not like 
to tell you what the condition was, Madge,” 

“ Pleace tell me, Duncan,” she said, timidly. 
“ You know I am your—your—wife—now.” 

Madge blushed so prettily aa shespoke Duncan 
could not refrain from catching her up in his 
arms and kissing her. 

"You shall know, my darling!” he cried. 
“The condition wes I should marry the bride 
whom my mother selected for me. I[ was as 
much startled as you will be, Madge, when you 
hear who it was--Lena Sianton, of Stanton 
Hall!” 

“But you cannot marry her sow, Duncan,” 
whispered the little child-bride, nestling closer 
in his embrace, 

** No; nor I would not if I could. I love you 
the beat, my pretty little Madge. I would not 
exchange you, sweet, for all the world. I have 
only told you this eo you may see why it is 
necessary to keep our marriage a secret—for the 
present, at least,” 

Madge readily conrented. 

“You are very wise, Duncan,” she said. ‘I 
will do just as you tell me.” 

By thia time they had reached Madge’s howe, 

“T will meet you to-morrow at the chestnut- 
tree where first I found you. Then we can talk 
matters over,” he said, egerly. 

Before she had time to answer the cottage 
door opened, and Aunt nn appeared in the door- 
way. Duncan was obliged to content himself 
with enatching a hasty kiss from the rosy lips, 
The next moment he was alone, 

He walked slowly back through the tangled 
brushwood—not to Stanton Hall, but to an ad- 
joining hostelry—feeling av though he were in a 
new world, 

True, it was hard to be separated from his 
littie child-bride ; bub Duncan hada clever brain ; 





he meani to think of some plan out of the present 
difficulty. 

His face Rushed and paled as he thought of his 
new position. It seemed to him every one must 
certainly read in his face that he was a husband. 

Meanwhile, Madge flitted quickly up the broad 
gravel path to the little cottage, wondering if it 
were all a dream. 

“Well,” eaid Anu, sharply, “this is a pretty 
time o’night to come dancing home, leaving me 
all alone with the baking! 1f I hadn’t my hands 
full of dough I'd give your ears a sound boxing ! 
I'll see you’re never out after dark again, I'll 
warrant ]” 

For » moment Madge’s blue eyes blazed, and 
then gave way to a roguish smile. 

“ T wonder what she would say if she knew I 
was Madge Meadows no longer, but Mra. Duncan 
Field ?” she thought, untying the blue ribbons 
of her hat. And she Jaughsd outright as ehe 
thought how amazed Aunt Ann would look, and 
the laugh sounded like the ripple of a mountain 
brook. P 

“Now, Aunt Ann,” coaxed Madge, slipping up 
behind her and flinging her plump little srms 
around the irate spinster’s neck, “ please don’t be 
cross, Indeed, I was very particularly detained,” 

Ann angrily shook off the clinging arms. 

“You can’t ecax me, with your soft, purring 
ways into upholding you. I’m not brother 
George, to be hoodwinked go easily, Detained ! 
A likely story !” 

** No,” laughed Madge, “ but you are dear oid 
Uncle George's sister, and I could love you for 
that, if for nothing else. But I really was 
detained. Where's Uncle George!” 

‘He's gone to the Hall after you, I reckon, I 
told sim he had better stop at home—you were 
like « bad penny, eure to find your way back.” 

A sudden terror blanched Madge’s face. 

“ When did he go, Aunt Ann ?” she aaked, her 
heart throbbing so loudly she was sure her aunt 
would hear it, 

* An hour or more ago,” 

Madge hastily picked up her hat again. 

“Where are you going!” demanded Ann, 
tharply. 

“j—I—am going to meet Uncle George. 
Please don't stop me!” she cried, darting with 
the speed of a young gazelle past the hand that 
was stretched out to stay her mad flight, “ 1— 
I—must go!” 

2 (To be continued.) 








A HASTY CONCLUSION, 


—i0i— 


Lucitz Lyon was seated upon the window- 
ledge, where the slanting rays of the afternoon 
sun fell full upon the scrawied page of a letter 
she held in her hand. 

‘* Well! ” she exclaimed, with manifest disgust, 
“if this is the new style of handwriting I prefer 
the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. I can’t read 
three lines of it connectedly. Nell says this is 
a ‘awell’ hand; but, if I couldn't do any better 
than that I'd have done with quill pens acd 
antique stationery.” 

Ina fit of impatience she tossed the offending 
epistle away from her. It fluttered a moment in 
the air and then fell on the floor, where it lay, 
neglectedly reposing on a Smyrna rug, the sun- 
light glancing playfully on the elegant paper, 
nel with queer, angular characters of a 
stupendous size, and the embossed text of copper- 
colour that spelled out the name of “ Wyndon 
Weir ” at the top. 

“ Fritz ought to be here,” said Lucile, glancing 
at her watch, with no accession of amiability. 
"He is late about five times outof six. [f we 
are going to play tennis we ought to be at it 
now.” 

A shirred hat of pink mull lay on the piano, 
Lucile tied it over her wilful brown curls, and, 
with her tennis apron full of balls, the rackets in 
her hand, she sallied forth to awaib the coming of 
her cavalier upon the lawn. 

She had hardly been gone ten minutes, ere 4 
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lithe, sinewy figure, clad in white flannel, came 
springing through the low French window. 

“Here Lam at last!” he cried, gaily, coming 
forward with a bunch of great Jack-roses in his 
nands, “ Hello! no one here? She must be out 

n the tennis grounds,” 

He turned to retrace his steps, and trod on the 
open letter which lay in his path. Ashe stooped 

pick it up a deep flush darkened his fair skin, 
then faded to an unusual whiteness, His frank, 
boyish bius eyes, grew pained and fearful, as they 
fell upon the following lines,— 


 Wyndon Weir, Saturday Morning. 
DARLING,—Can you come over and take 
iuncheon with me on Tuesday! Mrs. Wyndon 
is going to New York .... bub... . will be 
»« «+ Chaperone us. Iam tired of having that 

.. » Irwin fellow always. . 


My 


.. you, and I 
want you for... . myself. Don't fail....I 
am pining to... . you, 


“ Yours, devotedly, 
“N, Wrnpon,” 

‘' How dare he ?” muttered poor Fritz, under 
his breath, as he crushed the letter to a stiff 
paper ball. “Can she have given him the right 
to—Good Heavens, what a fool I am! Why 
not? Reis a much more eligibie suitor than I 
ama, though she did seem to care for me most, 
Care for me? Pshaw! The fickle fancy of a 
coquette, or worse than that, No doubt I have 
been a decoy for the millionaire’s son |" 

Te ground his firm, white teeth fiercely as he 

rned on his heel and strode out over the veran- 
ish, dowa the gravelled walk, leaving the tennis 
ground away in the rear. 

Wise Lyons was out ou the tennis ground, bat- 
ing the balls about till after sunset, Then she 
came in, with every bow and frill on her pretty 
afternoon toilet in a flutter of iadigoatfon, 


Sitting down to her little ebony davenport | 


she drew out some ragged-edged paper, and wrote 
neisely, ~- 


Mr. Freoreick Inwin,—Sir, when T make an 
engagement I keep it; but I find that ia not 
vour custom Unless you have some fitting 
apology for your unpardonzble rudeness this 
afternoon, I shall consider our acquaintance at 
an end 

“Yours very truly, 
“Lvors Armiacr Lyon,” 


Fritz got this curt epistle on Monday morn- 
ing. It cut him awfully, for ‘he prided himself 
on his politeness, and now that the first smart of 
bis hurt was over he was not quite sure that he 
had acted well. 

Sill, he was a proud fellow, and he wouldo’t 
give in, 


‘“ Miss Lyon,” he wrote in reply, “I have no 
explanation to offer for my: non-appearance, I 
humbly confess that 1 have been puilty of a 
great rudeness towards you; but I neither ask 
nor expect you to pardon me, and [ am ready vo 
abide the consequences of my conduct, 

“ Yours very truly, 
“F.C, Inwm.” 


To eay that Fritz was miserable in no way 
expresses it, bub Lucile knew nothing of that. 

On Taesday, when she came home from Wyn- 
dou Weir, where she had’ takén luncheon, Neil 
Wyndon accompanied her. They walked along 
arma in arm through the tender gloaming. 

“Tam so glad you and she are fond of each 
other,” he was saying. “I was particulary 
aoxioua that you should be friends,” 

“ Tom fond of her,” said Lucile ; and then she 
started, crying, “ What was that ?” 


“ That was Irwin,” said Neil, turning bis head. | 


“T wonder why he didn’t stop. 
in a desperate hurry.” 

cile did not anewer, but, with the toe of her 
daincy boot, she kicked aside a bunch of faded 
rosea that lay {fo her path. 

Do you know,” said Neil, picking up the dead 
flowers, “there is a great deal of sentiment for 
me in a withered rose? These have been quite 
pretty once Jacke, I should say—and, see here! 


He seems to be 





What is this hidden among the leaves! A note, 


upon my word ! 


| “How romantic !” cried Lucile. “ Read it— 
do! You'll have more sentiment than you bar- 
gained for.” 


“ But it’s addressed to you, Lucile—it is} upon, 
my word!” 

“Leb me see!” she cried, somewhat ner- 
vously, and her fingers closed over the fond note 
that poor Frite had written with his heart ful! 
of passionate hope. “It is nothing—nothing of 
any consequence,” she faltered, as abe tried to 
read with calmuess the tender avowal of love he 
bad made to her “under the rose.” 

They parted at the hedge gate. Nei! went off 
whistling gladly. Bubinstead of going into the 
house, Licile slipped covertly down the path that 
Fritz had taken. 

She knew where he was going. It was a way 
they had: often taken together ; and sure enough 
she found him, as she had expected to, leaning 
against the stile, with his arms folded and his 
handsome face quite wan with misery. 

: He started when he saw her, and lifted his 
at 

"Miss Lyon!” he faltered, stepping out of 
her way. 

“JI have come,” Lucile stammered, holding 
the note out to him, “to return this to you. I 
| am afraid you did not wieh me to see it, I found 
| it quite accidentally.” 

A faint flush coloared Frita’s pale face, but he 
was not confused. 

“You must have known all this long ago,” he 
sald, taking the damp paper from her hands, “I 
do not attempt to deny that I wrote it, for I do 
— you, though i did not mean to tell you after 
natied 'ter-—’”’ 





“ After what!” 

“ After I knew that you cared for Wyndon.” 

“T?. You are dreaming! Mr. Wyndon and 
I are the best of friends, but as for anything 
else———” 

“Don’t try to deceive me, Lucile!” he cried, 
roughly, and he took from his pocket the letter 
he had found and kept. “TI had no right to this. 
I found it on the floor on Saturday, when I came 
to play tennis. You were not in the house, it 
was open and I read it. I will not reproach 
you, Lucile; but if you meant to marry Neil 
Wyndon, why did.you let me linger about you 
till { learned how to live only in the sunshine of 
your cmile 1” 

“What are you saying? 
marry Neil Wyndon, Fritz.” 

“Then how dared he call you his darling } 
How dared he say ——” 

“Fritz ! Fritz 1 this letter is not from Neil— 
| though I don’t wonder you made the mistake. 
The writing is fearful, but that ie the style Nell 
affects.” 

“Nell?” 

* Yes—his cousin, you know, We were school- 
mates,” 

A look that was almost beatific broke over 
Fritz'’e handsome face, and he held out, his 
arms, 

“Then you do not——” he cried, with the 
fervour of love on his lips and in his amile, 

“Ob, yes, Ido!” Lucile answered, softly. 

And then and there she suffered him to set 
the seal of ownership upon her lips. 


I am not going to 








FACETLA. 





Snaaspy: “ This noabrella of mine is unique, 
I think.” Tulkinghorn: “Ab, bought it, did 
you ’” 

* A mos? wonderful bib of work | Those things 
were painted by a blind painter.” ‘ What 
things?” ‘Those blinds,” 

Jinks: “I understand you were pretty well 
off before you were married?” Binks: “ Yes, 
but I dida’t know it,” 

Six Montns arrer Marrrace: “ Weel; weel, 
Sandy, how d’ye like the little lady?’ ‘ Ab, 
weel, Alec, I'll nae deny that she has fine con- 
\ versational powers,” 




















Tuy were io Wales, She: “This road i 
very steep, Can’t I geb a donkey to take me 
up?" He: “ Lean on me, my darling,” 

Soums: “Well, Pat, doesn’t that make you 
feel another man?” Pat; “Shure it does, your 
honour, and the other man want's a drink.” 


“Have you bad much experience as cook!” | 


“Oi bev, wa’am. Oi had seventeen places la: 
year, ma'am,” 

Emrrover: “I see you have a gle oye, Pat,” 
Pat: “ Yes, yer ’anner ; but it’ a 8 le, sir, 
Can't see nuthin’ out of it.” 

A: “Have you ever heard the eight-year old 
violin player who is creating such a sensation |” 
B: “Oh, yes; [ heard him in Berlin tweive 
years ago,” E 

Crvs Man (rather full): I wish you’d—hic 
take me home, Do you know where—hic—{ 
live?” Policeman : What's the name of your 
cook t” ‘ 

Siv.—Teacher :; \ How did sin come into the 
world?” The New Boy ; “The preachers picked 
out all the things people liked to do and said 
they were sins,” 

First Loypon Man (at dull -seaside hote!,: 
“What is the mos» pleasing discovery you've 
made aince your stay here?” Second London 
Man: “The fact that there are fifteen train: 
leaving daily.” 

Lire Pet (on her knees before retiring): 
"Mamma, may | pray for rain to-morrow!” 
Mamma: “ Y —z—a, if you want to; but why'” 
Little Pet: “Susie Stuckupp didn’t invite me 
to her picuic.” 

Lorp. VerisoratT {cela 
abroad): "He presented a pistol and declared 
he'd blow out my . brains I didn’t yield,” 
Miss Becky Sharpe; Oh, Lord Verisopht, why 
dido’t you yield?” 

Jonsss) “I don't think Mrs, Betterday: 
ever enjoyed her money so much as she does 
now.” Mrs. Jones: “Why, she Jost her money 
some years ego,” Jones: “True; but it has 
auppliee ber with an unfailing topic of sonversa- 
tion ever since.” ; 

“Why, Mary,” said Mra. Wilson to her littile 
girl, “you and your visitors are doing nothing 
but sit about and look ‘miserable, Why don’t 
you play something?” “We are playing.” 
* Playing what?” “We're playing that we are 
growed up.” ¢ 

Litrty Brorrer: “That feller that comes tc 
seo youisan awful milkeop. Can’t understand 
a joke, you know,” Sister : “Why do you think 
so?” Little Brother: “I told him all about 
the fupny way you rush about and bang doors 
when you get angry, and he didn’t laugh a bit.” 

Baowis, Q.C., has a profound knowledge of 
human nature, and is in the habit of weighivg 
cause and effect with nice discrimination, When 
he has won acase he writes to his client: “! 
have wen the action against A.” But when he 
has lost the case, he writes; “You have lost 
your lawsuit with B.” 

Customer: “That was splendid insect-powder 
you sold me the other day, Mr. Oilman.’ Mr. 
Oilman (with justifiable pride): ‘' Yes, I think 
it’s pretty good—the best.in the trade,” Custo- 
mer; “]'ltake another couple of pounds of it, 
please.” Mr, Oilman: “Two pounds!” Custo- 
mer: “Yes, please, I gave the quarter of! 
pound that I bought before to a black-beetle, and 
i¢ made him ao ill that J think if. I keep up the 
treatment for about a week [ may manage 1 
kill him.” ‘ 

Cartiovs Critic: “Ob, come now, you dont 
mean to say seriously that is a portrait of Genes! 
Sir Timothy Hotspur, V.C.,.KC.B.%" Photo- 
grapher: ‘“‘ Taken from life.” “I can’t uncer. 
stand that, I’ve seen Sir Timothy at the head 
of his brigade many a time, aud he always hs! * 
fire-eating expreseion which uo one could forge: ; 
but iu the portrait he looks as meek as a lama. | 
“But, my dear sir, he wasn’t at the head « 
his troops when he sat for that picture.” “ Well, 
I’ve seen him alone, too, and his expression was 
just the same, He was alone when he came 
pere, I suppose?” “No, not exactly, his wile 
waa with him.” 
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Tue Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria 
avd Maud’ will probably speni two months in 
Denmark. t 

Tue Dake and Duchess of York are to spend 
some time at Balmoral, and a fortnight at Old 
Mar Lodge, with the Duke and. Duchess of 
Fife. 

Tux Doke and Dachess of Aosta have decided 
to have a home in England, eo that the hope 
that they would éach year spend some time in 
this country will be realized. 

Ar the request of the Duchess of Connaught 
an sppeal was made to officers of every regiment 
in the Aldershot Distrieb on the return of the 
troops from the New Forest; to give all the 
support they could to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Aesociation, ©The ‘whole expenses of 
the nurses have up. ‘id now been defrayed by the 
nursiog brauch of. the association, but. the 
Duchess felt that they should receive some local 
support from Aldershot Cimp, 

‘(us Prince of Walee will, it is expected, be ia 
Scotland for the last ten days of this month. 
His Royal Highness will, visit the Qaeen at 
Balmoral aud the Duke and Duchess of Vife at 
Old Mar Lodge. Oa his way south the Prince 
will stop ab Leeds for the Musical Festival 
durirg the firet; week in October, when it is 
jatended to present an address of welcome to his 
Royal Highness, During his stay: of two days 
the Prince will be the guest of: Mr, Ernest 
Beckett at Kirstall Grange, near Leeda, 

Ir is the decire of the Empress of Russia that 
her child, when born, should be placed in charge 
of an English nurse, and brought up ag she was, 
and on the same principles as all the English 
Royal babies. It. is probable that the Queen or 
the Princess of Wales will select a surse for her, 
io be in her turn supervised by the Lmprese’s 
English governess, who still resides with her, so 
that the little-Qzarevitch or Grand Duchess, as 
the caso may bé, will be brought up according 

our views and taught.to speak from its cradle 
the language that its mother loves best of wll, 

Tas Crown Prince of Germany and his brother, 
Prince Kitel Frits, are growing up fine manly 
boys, of whom’ theif angost parents may well be 
proud. There is considerable difference bet ween 
the two, the el’er being blonde and v-ry like his 
father, and alréady possessing’ a military bearing 
which shows that in days to come he will, like 
the Emperor, bea soldiér be*ore all else, The 
younger one takes far more after his mother, and 
bes dark hair, now closely cropped, instead of 
worn in cdtls as formerly, The latter bas out- 
grown his brother, ‘and fis broader and more 
robust in build. He is a'so heavier, weighing 
forty-six kilos, while the Crown Prince turns the 
scale ab thirty-six kilos,. Both have the same 
bright and winning expression and charming 
manners. They are’ geatly attached to their 

vite, acd all the members of the household 
cvinee’ the utmost. devotion to their young 
charges. Wheh'teavelling incogniti the Priaces 
are addressed as the Counts of Rayensburg, and 
all letters are forwarded to them under that 
nana, 7 

Tae, growing taste in Russia for everything 
English fy regarded with 8 certain am” unt of dis- 
favour by out French sieighbours, ‘The change 
ls of course dué’ tu'the Emprees Alevandrovna, 
or “ Alix,” as she is, invariably.called ia the 
lamily circle. Although her Imperial Majesty is 
beconing wuch attached to her adopted country, 
She retaips & pasdiqnate fonduess for the home of 
her childhood, avd for England, where many of 
the happiest hure of her girlhood were spent. 
Evea in Darthttadt ip was acknowledged that 
Princess Alix was more English, perhaps, than 
German, and: it is net aurprisipg to hew that, 
when po sihle, otir language is substituted for 
the difficult Russian tongue, or for French, #71 
‘ust now the idfom is studiously ‘praétised by 
high and low in St. Petersburg. The Traritza’s 
own stifte of apartments fn any pi'ace which she 
cecupies immediately assume what is desc: ibed 
San Englich aspect, 








STATISTICS. 


Tuerw are 4041 muscles in a caterpillar. 

Tus first German railway was opened in 1835, 

THE English language isepoken by 115,000,0C0. 

THERE are forty-eight different materials used 
in constructing a piano, from no fewer than 
sixteen different countries, employing forty-five 
different hands, 

Ir ic estimated that the chief languages of the 
world are spoken by the following numbers of 
people—Chinese, by over 409,000,000 ; Hindu- 
stanj, by over 100,000,000; English, by about 
100000000; Russian, 72,000,000; Germar, 
over -60.000,000 ; Spanish, 48,000,000 ; French, 
46,000,000°; Japanese, over 40,000,000 ; Italian, 
over 36,000,000 ; Turkish, over 25,000,000, 





GEMS. 


Eroovencs, when at ite highest pitch, leaves 
littie reom for reason or discretion. 

Tue great thivg in this world is, not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are 
moving. 

THERE never did, and never wil], exist any- 
thing permanentiy noble and excellent in the 
character that is a stranger.to the exercise of 
resolute self-denial. 

THexe is no talent so useful towards rising in 
the world, or which puts men-more out of the 
reach of misfortune, than that quality generally 
possessed by the dullest sort of people, and in 
common epeech called discretiou—a spocies of 
lower prudence, by the assistance of which people 
of the meanest intellect, without any other quali- 
fication, pass through the world in great tran- 
quillity and with unusual good treatment, neither 
giving nor taking offence, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Frorr Cooxrrs.—-Two cups of sugar, two- 
thirds of a cup of butter, one cup of chopped 
raisins, one-half cup of water, one egg, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking. powder. Flavour with 
cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg. Cream the butter 
and sugar, add the other ingredients aud flour 
enough to render it stiff enough toroll out, Bake 
in a quick oven, 

BuackBerry CorptaL.—Wash fresh ripe ber- 
ries; and mash them with a wooden spocn or 


quarts add one quart of boiling water. Let stand 
iu a cool pisca twenty-four hours, stirring occa- 
sionally. Strain again, and to every gallon of 
liquid add two heaping pints.or two pounds and 
a balf of the best white sugar, Stir it well, and 
cork in jugs or seal in cane, 

CorranT Sponck —Press one pint of currants 
throvgh a colander. Cover three teaspoonfuls of 
gelatine with about four tablespoonfuls of water, 
soak a minute, then stir over the fire until the 
gelatine is dissolved, Add half a cup of sugar 
to the currant juice, then the gelatine, and when 
iy begins te congeal, and is just a little thick, 
stir into it the well-beaten whites of two eggs, 
Put ina mould and stand aside until perfectly 
cold. 

Ginosr ALE.— Slices up four large lemons, add 
one tablespoonful of tartaric acid, four table spoon- 
tule of tartaric acid, four tablespoonfuls of ground 
ginger, one and a half pounda of light brown 
sugar, and two gallons of boiling water. When 
blood-warm putin a cupful of home-made yeast 
or two compreszed yeast caker, and let it stand 
twelve or fifteen hours in a warm place. Strain, 
bottle, and tie down the corks ; there is a s‘mple 
knack about this that is worth learning. In two 
days it will be ready for use, 








K MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus surface of Mara seems to resemble very 
much that of the earth at the tropics, 

Rusper was little used, except for erasing, 
until 1820, 300 years after its discovery, 

A TYPEWRIvER for making entries in books of 
record has been invented, It is chiefly designed 
for the use of bookkeepers, 

WHEN a snake has gorged itself with a large 
meal its skin is so stretched that the scales are 
some distance apart, 

Scientists say kat the orange was originoliy » 
berry, and that its evolution béen goiug op 
for more than a thoueand years, 

Iv fs believed that camels are the only animals 
that cannot swim. Just after entering deep 
water they turn on their backs and are drowned, 

Snow, at a very low temperature, absorbs 
moisture, Arctic travellers take advantage of 
this fact by spreading their wet. clothes on the 
snow, and they soon dry. 

THe pneumatic principle has been applied to 
boots. The air tubes lie between the upper and 
lower soles, and give a springy movement to the 
foot, calculated to reduce friction with the 
ground and toalleviate fatigue. 

Tus roar of the lion can be heard farther thaa 
the sound of any other living creature. Next 
comes the cry of the hyena, and then the hoot 
of an owl. Afrer these the panther and the 
jackal. The donkey can be heard fifty times 
farther thau the boree, 

One of the most remarkable exports o{ the 
Gold Coast is that of monkey skins. During the 
last five years an average of 175,000 monkey akiue, 
valued at £30,000, have been annually exported. 
Only skins in good condition and with few shot- 
holes are taken. 

Txt House of Commons is protected: from fog 
by the following method, which is both ingenious 
and expensive, The air pumped in from the 
river terrace is forced by steam fats through 
thick layers of cotton wool, which retsin all 
impurities, icaving the air in a state of great 
purity. The layers of cotton wool are six inches 
in thickness, and occupy an area of 800 square 
feet, 

Tue national airs of great countries are short 
while those of little countries are long. “ God 
Save the Queer” is fourteen bars, the Russian 
hymn is sixteen bars, and “Hail, Columbia!” 
has twenty-eight bars. Siam’s national hymn 
has seventy-six bars, and that of Uruguay 
seventy, Chilis forty-six, and soon, San Marino 
hag the longest national hymn except China’s, 

which ig so long that people take half a day off 
to listen to it. 

Crvutizep womanhood hag so long regarded 


‘ ra | hairpi sential that it is curious to find that 
mallet,. Strain out the juice, aud to every four | ea ae eae dee . 


no native Indian woman ever uses them, whether 
it be the little Bengali or Madrasi girl-bride, who 
oila her long locks before she plaits them, and 
makes @ neat knot into which she places « flower, 
before making the parting in front with red 
lead, or whether it be tie hard-working Koi or 
Santhal agricultural tribes-woman, who will 
spend her day in the fields, after twisting her 
hair into a tight knob, which will remain tidy 
until she chooses to loosen it. The prettiest 
hairdressing of all India is to be seen upon the 
Malabar cast, where Nayar women who war no 
clothes above their waists, make their soft, 
abundant hair into one thick coil, which they 
throw into a coquettish roll toward the top of 
the left of the head, where it remains without 
pins. Oa the other hand, the women dwelling in 
some parts of the West Coast of Africa atick 
several pins, surmounted by large triangular 
pieces of metal, into their woolly chignons. 
These metallic additions are charpened to razor 
keenness, and are indeed used to shave away the 
hair where West-Coast fashion does not consider 
it ornamental to the head; but they have 
another purpose as well, as these ladies a1¢ some- 
what Amazonian in temperament, aud employ 
them at times as weapons of offince and defence 
in feminine quarrels, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tarsevs.—Register it at the Home Office. 

8. L.—Apply to the chief engineer on board. 
twquraur.—The owner must himself bear the loss. 

©. R.—You had better overhaul « press directory. 
RicaaBp.—We cannot say where the stone came from. 


Reems —Prime Minister gets no-salary when out of 
othoce ‘ 


Qozuist.-—-We are afraid not, except to a collector of 
curiosities, 


Ayxrous TO Kyow.—We cannot afford the space to 
inatruct you 


TrovsiEep.—Plucking out is the effectual plan tf you 
can accomplish it. 

Orp Reapsr.—Sponge with benzine collas diluted 
with a little water. 


Curtous.—London is belleved to be the most civilized 
place in the world. 


M. F.—Old coins are worth just what they will fetch; 
there ts uo fixed value. 


R. G.—We are not aware that any particular signifi- 
cation is attached to it. 4 

Scn Rosa.--Watt until an exhibition of the sort is 
svnounced and then apply. 


Bastian.—We are unable to undertake to write 
privately to correspondents, 


Brrananp.—Your old book is absolutely worthless, 
becauee the title page is wanting. 


N. V.—We are not in the business, and have not 
therefore knowledge to advise you. 


Worrisn.—Advertise in the Italian papers at the 
place where they were last heard of. 


Jnaarsty.—A pair of t dumb-bells will ald to 
throw out the chest and 6 the form erect. 


Bons —Violent swinging of the arms, while walking in 
the atreet, should be avoided by all young girls 


lyrenestzp.—There are trees In Oalifornia quite big 
enough to »ccommodate a restaurant in their trunks. 


H. \..—Apply to the secretary, Chelsea Hospital, for 
information regarding pension ; state your case to him. 


InEXORBRIENCKD.—There is no examination; you just 
got up in , Open an office, and advertise your 
Geul. 


Vv. W.—-'' Men are but children of a larger growth,” 
will be found in Dryden's play of Ali for Love ; act iv., 
soone J. 


irotL.-~Kvery healthy male of twenty yoars in France 
is table to military service, but exceptions are made in 
favour of students. 


Unuarry Tap,—Write « letter to the young lady 
explaining all the circumstances, and she will no doubt 
conseut to make ft up. 

Hovsrwirr.—Rubbing the roughened glass with a 
seapy cloth dipped in finest emery powder should 
remove the obscuration. 

Geavry.—When it is desirable to have the thin 
aummer dresees especially stiff, add a teaspoonful of 
borax to the cold starch. 

Inraa Dia.—The fewer presents roung people ex- 
ohange before they are engaged the better, especially in 
extremely valuabie articles. 

Orrevnrp.—If there be any foundation whatever for 
their censure we advise you to take it in c,oo0d part, and 
endeavour to correct the habit referred to 


Distrrssep.—It is beyond cure, haviug been tmpro- 
perly treated at first it has now begun to rot, and there 
ia no way by which that can be prevented. 

INDIGNATION. — We can only surgeat that you let them 
alone, doing nothiag, saying nothing to annoy them. 
in time they may see the error of their ways. 


W. B—It ts not mooeeasy for a Frenchman to report 
bimself when coming to this country for instance, but 
going into continental countries he must have a pass- 


port, 


Saran Gamr.—Your collection of English atamps 
is practically valueless. The Australian and American 
meizht realise a trifie. You should advertise them in a 
suitable medium 

X. Y¥.—Probably you might do it with spirits of tur- 
pentine, standing the vessel in a warm water bath till 
softened and mixed, and when thoroughly softened and 
mixed strain through canvas. 


Moriy.—There are many of the fashionable fabric 
that will not bear water spots without being spoiled. 
This dress may be one of them, although there is no 
mention as to what the material is. 

Too Srour.—The world ‘2 full of le who are 
searching for a remedy for too muc esh. Be vety 
careful cf your diet, and take a great deal of exerpise. 
Long walks are excellent as flesh re tucers. 





Sin Denis.—The three dimeneions are length, »readih, 
and thickness; these determine all known forms of 
extension; it is sometimes suggested that a fourth 
dimension may apply to apace, which ac far as is 
Known cannot be measured by either of the threes men- 
ioned; but this is purely guese work or speculative. 





Bupptva Powr.—It is destrable to have mages 
legibly written on one side of the sheets of 4-4 
kind of paper makes very little difference, #9 as it 
is of cient consistency to be easily bandied, 


Puzzizp.—Irish and Scotch Gaelic are not quite the 





same, but have so many words in common that « . 
land and an Iriah Celt who could only ont their native 
languages would ge to understand each other. 


Greve. Campania is the popular name of the plain 
8 Onee, in Italy. It is properly called 
Terra di Luvoro, Campania fa pronoun as tho 
spelled Kam-pan-ya ; the accent on the second s, 


Vanisn.—A man may set bones without having any 
— mene Sse : 
medicines and attendance upon peopic being 
duly Hcensed then he can be proce against and sent 
to prison. 


Haap Worxer.—It might be that by fully stating 

‘our desires you might be taken for a month or eo on 
ital ; then, 1f you proved yourself capable and indus- 
trious, you would probably be able to make s permanent 
arrangement. 

Mzra.--Remove any — or age that may be 
present witb finel verised pumice-stone, moistened 
Pith water. Thex wash the tvory and polish with pre- 

chalk, applied moist upon s piece of chamots 
ther, rubbing quickly. 

Doverrc..—As & rule, it is quite as well for young 

to go in parties, or with some older persons. 

e tongue of ecandal is very sharp, and it is just as 
well for young people to avoid any g@ that enmity or 
envy may use to thetr fajury. 


MY LITTLE ONE, 


THERE are a and days, little ona! 
Some full of cloudy weather, 
Some full of sun, 
Sore full of happy memories, 
Like diamonds set - 
In the dull, old goki of the days 
You are wishing te foi get. 


And over all stern duty mocks 
At work that is never done ; 
I long to know how you will bear . 
Them all —these days,—my little one ; 
Will they falter, the weary fect, 
As day and night and day alip by 
On wings that are so ficet, 
TW you have trod the whole long way? 


And will the promised rest 
Beyond the Portal Gate 
Seem indeed, like heaven 
As you stand and wait? 
Or will your restless soul 
Turn back adown the way, 
To gather up the treasures 
You have dropped from day to day ? 


Ak well! Thers are days and days, little one! 
Some full of cloudy weather, 

Bome full of sun ; 
And I know that he who loves you 

Will keep you, little one. at 


Lers.—The best way to clean silver jewellery is to 
brush it with fine silver polish or precipitated chalk 
and gloohol. After a thorough brushing, wash it ia hot 
avapeuds, taking care that all of the powder is cleaned 
out of any ities or figures ix. the articles. 


One wxo Wasts to Exow.—It is oot customary 
for any but commiastoned officers on retirement or 
while serving tovuse the letters R.N. after their names 
with the view of distinguishing themselves from in- 
dividuals holding similar rank to those in the army. 


4 Qouustiover.—A “ forlorn hope" is the volunteer- 
ing of a small band to force o pass, march against an 
outwork, or dare the first perils of a breach, any one of 
which undertakings is usually attended with a mur- 
derous slaughter, and with a risk of total annihilation. 


¥V. D.—You might try by boiling a quarter of a pound 
of fuller’s earth and « quarter of a pound of pearlash in 
one quart of water,and while hot spreading it on the 
stained surface, allowing ft to remain there for fifteen 
to elghteen hours, and then scouring it off with sand 
and water. 


Pav. Dompey.—A ke‘tle with boiling water in it, just 


| taken from the fire, is comparatively cool at the bottom, 


because the heat is mounting upwards through the 
wuter. Were it not so, the kettle would scon become 
red-hot on tue fire, which it never does so long as there 
is water in it. 


B. D. R.—No one can give you instructions how to 
write a novel or romance, If after reading all the best 
works in that department of literature you cannot elt 
down and write « tale, by intuition as it were, you may 
consider that you have no taste in that respect, and you 
shouid abandou the attempt. 


Nerra.—Take a large wooden spoon, or a saucer, and 
mix in it the following things. One teaspoonful sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls vinegar Patt teaspoonful mustard, 
half teaspoonful! salt, quarter teaspoonful pepper. Mix 
all these things, putting in the vinegar last, and pour 
it over the salad, then pour over again elther two 
tablespoonsfu! of cream or one of cream and one of salad 
oll. Stir up the salad when ready to be used. 





P, C.—Rosin, four ounces; castor oil, two ounces 
essence lemon, one drachm ; methylated spirits, ong 
pint ; let lie till dissolved and strain them ; apply with 
a brush. ‘To prepare the dissolve oné ounce alum 
ms oe ry Pao A BS 
rus! over, and hang over a jw 
brush over with rosin solution. ‘ o 

Iw Wawr or Apvice.—It is always better to err on the 
aide of extreme courtesy than to of common 
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own; marrisge permitted 
in fact, the prisoners are wale Getting Mid wah to 
eraployers. 
Francrs.—It should be the 
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TastrHs.—To eae milk add o tea. 
spoonful of soda ; age ne re 
butter or lard, and flour to make s soft dough ; 
SS eee ——— 
pon flour, pu a an 
when the under aid 

the other; split the cakes while hot and butter well ; 


, after 
filling boiler with water, to throw in about six- 
peany worth of vitriol and leave it overnight, then 
clean out in the morning. This latter process is 
for a new boiler. 


in the su and the 
quite oc then freeze it. Amy other flavour may 
added instead of vanilla; lemon or strawberry, or & 


made with skim milk, and an ty dy) ee guage 
up; after it has boiled that makes it a little yellow 
Batis Manorr.—-Make puff _ with haif poved 
flour, six ounces of butter, and yolk ofan ogg. ‘The 
has to be carefully made and railed out six times. 
‘6 presume you know how to make tt. Out the tart- 
lets with a round cutter the size you want, and mark 4 
sroall bitin the centre with a emelier cutter. Brush 
them over with egg, and put in a quick oven for twenty 
minutes. Then pick out the middie bit and fill with 
jam. Paffs are rolled out much thinner, the same 
paste, and cut with a largoy/cutter, the inside egged 
over, 8 little jam put in, dow over. The top 
brushed with egg or water dusted with sugar, an¢ 
baked twenty minutes, 





Tus Lowpoxn Reape, Post-fres. Throe-halfpence 
Woekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 
Ave Bacx Nomesrs, Parts and Votvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 400, Now Read: 08 — pont- 
oe Also Vol. Lait im oloth, 

Tux INDEX to Vor. LXIV. is Now Ready; Price Ons 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


e@f Avy Lerrens 1 Bs Appeeswep To THs Bprron oF 
Tax Losponw Bzapzs, 834, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot andertake to roturn rejected mauc 
scripts. 
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